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THE official and inspired newspapers in Austria and 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES, Germany have been busy proving by facts and dates 


enna 


S in the case of the “ Gagging Bill,” for which Prince 

Bismarck has sought to make the Emperor respon- 
\Sible, so on the subject of the abrogation of the celebrated 
‘Fifth Article of the Prague Treaty the Chancellor is 
- éndeavouring to-place: the ‘respensibility.of. this iniquitous 
measure on the shoulders of his Majesty. It is asserted 
that, when the Emperor William was ill, he was seized 
with remorse because his signature was affixed to a treaty 
of which one clause had not been executed, and felt that 
that clause remained as a silent but eloquent protest 
against his domination in North Schleswig. Denmark 
had, indeed, by the treaty no right to demand its execu- 
tion, but Austria could at any moment have required it, 
although everyone knew that she would not doso. The 
simplest means of relieving the Imperial conscience 
would, apparently, have been to carry out the treaty and 
allow the inhabitants of North Schleswig to decide 
whether they preferred returning to Denmark or wished 
to remain subjects of the German Empire. But the 
consciences of Emperors are not as those of other men, 
and the only means of quieting the “ morbid ” scruples 
of his Majesty was to abrogate the objectionable clause 
with Austria’s consent. Some years ago the attempt was 
made, but Francis Joseph declined to agree to it. But 
after the Congress and the occupation of Bosnia by his 
troops, the Austrian Emperor became more tractable, the 
more so as the originator of that occupation was no other 
than Prince Bismarck himself. It is even asserted that 
Austria has, in return for compliance with Germany’s 
wishes as to Denmark, obtained the latter’s consent and 
assurance of support in case Francis Joseph should be 
able to gratify the most ardent wish of his heart—the 
occupation of the Balkan peninsula as far as Saloniki on 
the A®gean Sea. Although, then, the new Austro- 
German Convention was, no doubt, really concluded in 
October last, it would certainly have remained secret for 
some time longer if it had not been for the Duke of 
Cumberland’s marriage. The official denials are there- 
fore true to the letter, but not to the spirit. 


that the abrogation of the Fifth Article of the Treaty 
of Prague has nothing to do with the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s marriage and the Guelf demonstration at Copen- 
hagen. This denial, though perhaps formally correct, 
is entirely devoid of any value. At Vienna it has 
doubtless been dictated by a recollection ofthe kin 
feelin “diways~existed 

and the family of the late King of Hanover, and in 
order to make the stay of the Duke of Cumberland in 
Austria as pleasant as possible. The fact is that it was 


only after the Duke’s marriage that Prince Bismarck 


instructed Prince Reuss to request the Austro-Hungarian 
Government to consent to the publication of the abroga- 
tion of the Article in question. The Vienna Cabinet 
were not in a position to neglect the wish expressed by 
Germany, as Prince Bismarck’s excellent memory for 
injuries, real or imagined, has long been notorious, and 
affairs in the East do not allow Austria to lose his sup- 
port, which may become necessary for her very existence. 


Ir has been stated that the Danish Cabinet has 
entertained the intention of sending a Memorandum 
to the Cabinet of Berlin and to all the Great Powers, 
containing an appeal to their equity and good-will, so as 
to obtain at least some small portion of the North 
Schleswig territory which is inhabited by Danes and has 
always been considered Danish. Our letters from Berlin 
inform us that such a Memorandum would have no 
chance whatever of even a civil reply, and that it is 
the Chancellor’s firm intention not to give up a yard " 
the territory conquered in 1864. 


Ir has been stated that the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment is very anxious on the subject of the negotiations 
between Russia and Turkey for the execution of the 
definite treaty of peace, and fears a surprise in the shape 
of a new treaty resembling that of San Stefano. We are 
informed that no such apprehensions are entertained at 
Vienna, as the Great Powers are quite agreed to submit 
to no more tricks @ /’/gnatief; and, further, that the 
Cabinet of Vienna is in receipt from time to time of trust- 
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by these Muscovite ‘emissaries into eighteen distric 


orthy information concerning the progress and nature of 
a ' | each of which is sub-divided into four, with sos 


the negotiations. 


Prince Brsmarck’s Protectionist policy has been 
strongly denounced by the resolutions of a large public 
meeting held at Berlin in the so-called Imperial Hall— 
Dr. Hermes, a prominent member of the Town Council, 
being in the chair. A number of Members of Parlia- 
ment were on the platform. A speech of two hours 
was delivered by Mr. Eugen Richter, the well-known Pro- 
gressist leadez in the Reichstag, who took the proposed 
“ Duties upon Corn” for his theme. Sharp words ‘were 
spoken during the discussion of this subject against the 
Chancellor’s reactionary tendencies ; and the Reichstag 
was ‘called upon to reject any Protectionist proposals, 
which would only increase the dearness of the people’s 
food. An amendment brought forward by a Social 
Democrat, which declared that “the expenses for the 
Military Budget ought to be diminished,” and that “it is 
the duty of every Deputy to support the demand fora 
One-year’s (instead of a three years’) service,” was also 
adopted after a somewhat stormy scene—at least in its 
first portion, which refers to the diminution of the mili- 
tary expenses. This meeting was held, the chief speaker 
said, in reply to the challenge thrown out by Bismarck. 


‘If the latter does not resort to his now favourite tactics 


of prohibiting similar meetings, he will soon find his 
challenge still more largely responded to. 


SOME correspondents of the German Press, who pre- 
tend to be in possession of the most special information 
as'to the candidature of Prince Battenberg and Prince 
‘Reuss for the new Bulgarian throne, rather overdo their 
part. Thus one of them, writing from Adrianople, 
declares that “it is not merely a rumour, but a fact 
raised beyond the possibility of doubt, that Prince Bat- 
tenberg has announced to the Powers in writing his in- 
tention of declining the election, in case the choice of 
the Assembly of Bulgarian Notables were really to fall 
upon him.” More wonderful still, the correspondent 
asserts that “Prince Battenberg has acted in this not 
from his own initiative, but—as the tool of Prince 
Gortschakoff.” Furthermore, we are informed by the 
same remarkable source that the Bulgarian Deputation 
which is gone to Vienna, in order to ask Prince Reuss to 
accept the Crown, has been secretly induced to do'so by 
the English Government, and that Germany, Austria, 
France, and Italy are about to fall in with this English 
move! Prince Battenberg, the Russian candidate, being 
thus happily disposed of, the correspondent of another 
German journal, dating from Vienna, comes out with the 
following authentic statement: — Being congratulated 
on account of his candidature, Prince Reuss — says 
this writer—replied with drastic soldierly bluntness, 
“Not ten horses could drag me to Bulgaria!” -At this 
rate the Slaughter of Candidates would soon leave none of 
them in the field. 


A MORE trustworthy source speaks of Russo-Bulgarian 
intrigues to bring about insurrectionary movements in 
East Roumelia, so as to undo the work of the Berlin 
Congress. An association calling itself “The Eagle,” 
and which might as well amplify its name by adopting 
the designation of “The Russian Eagle,” maintains in 
East Roumelia a number of sub-committees, whose 
agents perambulate the country and promote the drilling 
and arming of bands destined to act as insurgent centres 
as soon as the Russian occupation should apparently 
cease, East Roumelia is said to have been mapped out 


commanders of battalions at their head. Arms 
been sold to the latter by the Russian soldiers, at merely 


Since the beginning of the present year, rifle practice 
been largely introduced among these would-be insurgents 
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nominal prices, after the defeat of Suleiman Pasha, 


against the stipulations of the Berlin Congress. Here 
we have a fresh proof of the faith so honourably kept to. 
Queen Victoria in the Khiva affair by her Imperial 
relation the .generous and magnanimous Czar, whose 
“just and philanthropic mind”—as Mr. Gladstone — 
remarks—is “prompted by motives of humanity.” ~*~ 


THE views which the "Russian Government entertains 
towards Afghanistan are displayed in a piece«of intelli- 
gence that has reached us from private sources, that the be 
Ministry of Ways and Communications is fitting Out an 
expedition to explore the route of the proposed railway i 
to Peshawur. We have more than once derided this 
grandiose scheme in our columns, but on examination __ 
the action of General Possiet becomes less open to __ 
criticism than it at first sight appears. As is Well 
known, the railway route to Tashkend has been surveyed 
as far as Kazala, and engineers have arrived at Orenburg 
to commence the construction of the first section to-Orsk 
in the spring. Beyond the Sea of Aral, however, the 
country has never yet been properly surveyed by railway 
engineers, and as the Government of Russia is one that 
does not do things in a tentative and piecemeal manner 
peculiar to ourselves, but grasps with alacrity at gigantic 
schemes and grand conceptions, the task of the expedi- 
tion that will set out from St. Petersburg in Aprilor May  __ 
resolves itself into being a deliberate continuation of ‘the __ 
labours of the expedition of last year, which carried the 
survey as faras Hazala. Between this point and Peshawar 
the scheme is divided into three sections: the line 'to 
Tashkend, which is sure to be constructed during “the 
next decade ; the line from Tashkend to the Oxus, which 
will be designed and remairi perdu in General Possiet’s 
portfolio ; and the line from the Oxus to Peshawur, ‘which 
will have to be done by ourselves, and which the ‘leading 
European engineers have declared to be an impossible 
undertaking. By the time that the engineers “have 
finished surveying the first two sections the future of 
Afghanistan will have been finally decided, and our troops 
or our agents will be exercising sway at Bamian “and 
Balkh. This, however, will concern the Russians ‘bot 
little. The policy of the Czar all along has been ‘to’ join 
the Empire in Turkestan with the Empire of India ‘and 
the effacement of Afghanistan ; and even if the Peshawar 
tailway expedition closes its labours at the Amou Datfia, 
it will furnish such designs to the Government ‘as ‘will 
shorten and improve the highway between Russia and 
India. The action of the Russian Government in fitting 
out the expedition shows that it expects peace to ‘super- 
vene early in those ‘regions, and displays its anxiety 
to open up communication between Orenburg and 
Calcutta as soon as possible. | 





CAPTAIN BurRNaBy will have to reconsider his decision 
not to visit Timbuctoo, now that Colonel Grodikoff has 
surpassed his ride to Khiva by a more dangerous and 
venturesome journey on horseback from Tashkend to the 
Caspian, v’é@ Balkh, Herat, and Meshed. Attended by 
only two orderlies and a guide, the Russian staff-officer 
set out from Tashkend early in November, passed through 
Bokhara, explored Badakshan, spent fifteen days in durasiee 


vile at Mazaresherif (where Shere Ali is supposed to bemow 
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living), obtained permission from Cabul to visit Andkhoi, 
traversed the Hindoo Koosh,: took: plans of the fortress 
of) Herat, reconnoitred:the: Turcoman deserts as close to 
Merv as possible, examined the country between Meshed 
and’ General Lomakin’s column, and finally reached 
Asterabad in the middle of December, after a journey of 
fifteen hundred miles. Grodikoff’s party, we are told, were 
mounted on Turcoman horses, and during the whole ride 
these hardy nomad steeds did their eighty to one hundred 
and twenty miles a day without displaying the slightest 
signs of fatigue. It is almost superfluous to say that the 
information he has brought to St. Petersburg is of the 
most valuable character, but itis not too much to insist 
that. the secresy with which his ride was successfully 
carried out is another cogent reason why we should in 
the future maintain energetic political agents at Balkh 
and Herat. 


WE recommend to the attention of Mr. Gladstone a 
petition which the noblesse of the Polish province of 
Koyna have just addressed to the Czar, begging to be 
allowed to speak their own language in public. In this 
the petitioners state that the order forbidding the use of 
the Polish language in public, issued by Count Mourayieff 
in 1864, is still rigorously enforced by the authorities, and 
that at the Koyna clubs and entertainments many people 
are compelled to observe a rigid and painful silence on 
account of their inability to converse in Russian. Some 
young nobles at Kovna, who persisted in speaking Polish 
because they did not know a word of any other language, 
were recently arrested by the police, and criminal pro- 
ceedings are now being instituted against them, As the 
Poles have now resigned all hopes of a nationality of 
their own, the order seems to us unnecessarily cruel and 
vindictive, and the Czar would do well to confer upon 
the people of Kovna. a little of that unrestricted freedom 
which he is apparently desirous of bestowing upon every- 
body else’s subjects but his own. 


WE are informed that Count Torricelli will probably 
become Minister of Foreign Affairs in Italy. The Count 
is well-known for his very decided leaning towards an 
intimate alliance with Germany. 


On his way through Vienna Safvet Pacha, the new 
Turkish Ambassador at Paris, freely expressed his views 
on the prospect of affairs in Turkey, in conversation with 
certain official personages. On the subject of the Russo- 
Turkish Treaty, which was to have been signed many 
weeks ago and the final conclusions of which have been 
repeatedly announced, he prophesied that it would not 
be finally concluded until May, the period when the 
Russians ought, according to the Berlin Treaty, to 
evacuate Turkish territory. 


Count Taarre, the Statthalter of Tyrol, who has 
been called upon to form the new Austrian Ministry, is a 
school friend of the Emperor. Francis Joseph. He 
belongs to the “Constitutional” Party, but does not 
symapathise with its more Liberal members. If he suc- 
ceeds in forming a Cabinet he will no doubt dissolve the 
House of Representatives at once, as the present Parlia- 
ment is so split up into fractions, and parties have become 
so mixed up with each other, that no Ministry could com- 
mand a working majority in it. Count Taaffe will en- 
deavour to strengthen the Conservative elements, and to 
form a new and powerful Liberal-Conservative Party, on 
lines similar to those of the late Ministry, but pursuing a 
firmer and rather less advanced policy. He would 
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certainly support Count Andrassy’s foreign policy with as 
much vigour as even the Court Party could desire ; and 
this is the chief reason why the Emperor has summoned 
him. The assertion that the Count’s Cabinet is only to 
hold office ad interim, until after the general election, is 
unfounded, 


FURTHER intelligence received from Captain Gelman, 
the engineer sent by General Lomakin to investigate the 
inundation of the Oxus, shows that the waters have ceased 


flowing from Lake Sari Kamish towards the Caspian, 
although there is no perceptible subsidence in the level 


of the Lake itself. ‘This Captain Gelman ascribes to the 
closing up of two of the rents in the broken embankment 
of the Oxus, the nomads having informed him that at 
Laudan and Egenklitch the Khivan Begs have repaired 
the places where the water originally burst through. As 
the inundation has proved an immense benefit to the 
region of the Kara Kum, the Russian engineer urges that 
the Khan of Khiva should be ordered to desist from 
further operations until the overflow has been thoroughly 
investigated by the expedition from St. Petersburg. 


GENERAL SKOBELEFF is about to be appointed 
Governor-General of the province of Kazan, holding at 
the same time the command of the troops within the 
Kazan military district. As the appointment is one of 
the most important in Russia, it is considered by his 
friends that the merits of the hero of Plevna are about to 
receive Imperial recognition at last. 


We hear that the question of placing the Jews in 
Russia upon a better status is receiving the attention of 
the Czar’s Ministers, and that an ukase promulgating the 
removal of many barbarous disabilities may be shortly 
expected. 


WE extract the following interesting account of the 
assembling of the Bulgarian Parliament from the Con- 
stantinople Messenger :— beet 


“THE FIRST BULGARIAN’ PARLIAMENT. 

“The Assembly of leading Bulgarians which will, in pur- 
suance of the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin, meet at 
Tirnova, the ancient Bulgarian capital, will consist of 288 
members. A part of these will be elected by the population, 
and a part will be named by the local Government, the chief 
direction of which, for the time being, is in the hands of the 
Russian authorities. The Chamber will be composed of 
three groups. The first will consist of the presidents of the 
three local councils of each district—the municipal, adminis- 
trative, and judicial councils. Bulgaria being divided into 
39 districts, the Tirnova Assembly will include 117 presidents 
of local councils. There will, moreover, be the 15 presidents 
of the three superior councils of each of the five Bulgarian 
provinces, Rustchuk, Varna, Tirnova, Widdin, and Sofia. 
The second group in the Chamber will consist of 120 
deputies, who will be elected by the 120 electoral districts 
into which Bulgaria is divided—apparently equal electoral 
districts, as each contains 10,000 male electors. The third 
group in the Chamber will consist of 10 members of the 
superior clergy, nine Bulgarians and one Greek, the Mussul- 
man mufti of Widdin, the Jewish Rabbi of Sofia, and 30 
members, lay or other, named by the Governor of Bulgaria. 
Of the 30 nominated members, 19 will probably be Mussul- 
mans, representing the Turkish population of the principality 
of Bulgaria to the number of about 100,000 in all. The 
Assembly will elect its own president, vice-president, and 
committees. ‘The first session of the new Bulgarian Parlia- 
ment will be opened by Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff, the 
Russian Imperial Commissioner for Bulgaria, but his 
Highness, who will afterwards be replaced by M. Soukianoff, 
will have no special authority or right of vote in the pro- 
ceedings. The deputies will all have equal rights. he 
Turkish Commissioner and the representatives of the 
European Powers will have reserved places provided for 
them at the sittings of the Chamber. In his opening speech 
Prince Dondoukoff will inform the Chamber that it is 
authorised, if it judge fit, to modify the draft of the Bulgarian 
Constitution which will be sent from St. Petersburg. The 
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first session will last for about six weeks, after which the 
Chamber will adjourn until April, when it will re-assemble 
for the election of a Prince of Bulgaria. For this second 
session of the Bulgarian Parliament, the deputies of the 
second group will be doubled in number. 


Fresu Student Riots, of a very serious nature, have 
occurred at St. Petersburg. The press being shackled, 
reports of the event come by a very circuitous route. 
The cause of the riots was the order given to transport, 
without trial, twenty-three student¢ to Siberia, who had 


attempted to hand a petition of remonstrance to the 
Czarewitch. On the uews vf this urder becoming known, 


a fresh student deputation was sent with a petition to the 
palace of the heir-presumptive to the Crown, whilst a 
great number of other students were waiting for the result 
in the adjoining streets. The police endeavouring to 
arrest the deputation, a signal was given by a whistle, 
when the intended victims were triumphantly rescued by 
their fellow-students. Soon, however, they were met by 
a larger police patrol which made use of its weapons ; 
and then a struggle ensued, in which crowds of the people 
that had hastened to the spot, sided with the attacked 
students. Cries were heard, such as :—‘“ Down with the 
hounds of despotism!” ‘ Down with the hangmen!” 
The police being driven away, the people asked that the 
petition to the Czarewitch should be read aloud. 
Presently the leader of the deputation, Mr. Ozarowski, a 
medical student, took his place on a box, when he began 
reading the document, in which an appeal is made to the 
Crown Prince’s feelings of justice “not to allow Russia 
to be deprived of her best intellectual forces by these 
despotic banishments to the icy fields of Siberia.” In the 
midst of this scene Cossacks and gensdarmes appeared 
in strong force, pouncing upon those present, and arrest- 
ing about 300 persons ; the majority of the crowd seeking 
safety in flight. In the mé/ée several women were wounded 
by Cossack lances. On the following day the thirty-two 
students were placed in kibitkas, on their road to Siberia. 
The same convoy transported thither Mr. Grybojenko, 
the prominent member of the Provincial Assembly of 
Kharkoff, who had drawn up the petition in favour of the 
introduction of parliamentary government. In spite of 
these terroristic measures we learn that the Agricultural 
Assembly of the department of Pultawa has now also 
addressed to the Czar a similar petition for the grant of 
representative government. Why does Mr. Gladstone 
not move in the matter ? 


Tue foreign police seem to be taking curious methods 
for arriving at the discovery of crime. A few days ago 
French gensdarmes were accused—whether rightly or 
wrongly—of using a species of thumbscrew in order to 
make unfortunate individuals criminate themselves, and 
thus be the better able to establish a case against them ; 
and now the Sfandard, quoting from the Pofo/o, tells us 
that in the case of the cashier Melini, in durance at 
Genoa on suspicion of having taken part in the robbery 
of the National Bank, resort has actually been had to 
clairvoyance to ascertain what he knows of the affair. 
A magnetiser is said to have been summoned from 
Turin, provided by the Genoese authorities not only 
with some of the prisoner’s hair but also with one of 
the gray locks of his father, and with these charms to 
aid him set to work to obtain the desired information. 
The revelations made by the pretender have not, how- 
ever, transpired, and it is asserted that the official who 
lent himself to the transaction has been suspended by 
the Italian Minister of Justice. The story reads like a 
hoax. If it be true, it only proves that we are not so far 


beyond the middle ages as we thought ourselves, 
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Tuat Lord Dufferin will speedily acquire p 
in St. Petersburg there can be no doubt. The R 
capital is famous for its hospitality, and Russias 
will thoroughly appreciate the charm of the new Ambas- 
sador’s manners and language. Whether one made of 
sterner stuff would not have been better suited to t 












sume that because Lord Dufferin is an accomplishe 
speaker and a talented man he must necessarily 


of detecting the falseness of Russian protestations. We — 
hope he will prove able to cope with the astuteness of the 
Tartar as well as he has succeeded in pleasing the frank 
and loyal Canadians. At any rate great credit is due to 


entirely without regard to Party considerations. 


Mr. GLADSTONE is certainly an unfortunate man, 
There is something about him which leads foes and 
friends alike, whenever he proclaims a motive, carefully — 
to look for the real motive in exactly the opposite direc- — 
tion. The curiously involved letter in which he has 
stated his intention of contesting Midlothian has set 
everybody speculating on the real causes of his action. —_ 
The blunter Tories, and, indeed, not a few Liberals, do 
not hesitate to attribute the proceeding to a rather 
feminine, but not on that account un-Gladstonian pique 
against the Duke of Buccleuch. The Sir Politic Would- 
bes draw attention to Lord Hartington’s recent Scotch __ 
campaigns, and augur a serious intention on the part of 
the Liberal leaders to fall back on the situation of 1872 
and 1873, and to try and overcome English resistance by —__ 
an overwhelming phalanx from Scotland and Ireland. — 
Others attribute to Mr. Gladstone a desire to shake from 
his own particular feet the dust of half-a-dozen ungrateful 
English constituencies, and to seek a purer air in the 
country of his ancestors. But it is curious that nobody 
seems to pay the least attention to the very elaborately 
announced motives of the honourable gentleman him- __ 
self. Those who do not possess the oddly refracting lens = 
which does duty for mind’s”eye in Mr. Gladstone’s case _ 
cannot see the chain of necessity which to him so clearly 
links the present juncture with his candidature in Mid- 
lothian. But it is scarcely a novel experience to find Mr. 
Gladstone in this way, seeing a hand that ordinary men 
cannot see, and hearing a voice to which they are quite 
deaf. We cannot attempt to prognosticate his chances 
in the contest, though it is clear that he has, in Shake- 
spearian phrase, set “‘a dreadful lay” upon the venture, 
and that defeat would place him in a very awkward 
position ; but then awkward positions are not novelties to 
Mr. Gladstone. 











Ir appears that the ‘Glasgow Bank Directors ” during 
their removal to prison had a very pleasant journey, con- 
sidering the inclemency of the weather, which, however, 
had in some measure been provided against by hot-water 
pans and other comforts. Their minds being relieved of 
anxiety since the passing of their sentence, they were 
enabled through the courtesy of the law officers to have 
a taste of their former mode of life, by indulgence in 
cigars and in a lively interchange of jokes over the trial 
which produced continued rounds of laughter. In con- 
sequence of this merry meeting of the prisoners in the 
same van, an attempt has been made to excite popular 
wrath, but perhaps it is scarcely worth while to summon 
public feeling to an indignation meeting on the subject. 


THE verdict and sentence in the Banner Cross Murder 
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case are likely to be regarded with rather mixed feelings 
by persons of a judicial turn of mind. The popular 
attitude in such matters may perhaps be said to be the 
very reverse of judicial. It usually tends to the enuncia- 
tion of some such sort of incomplete syllogism as the 
following, “‘ Peace is a ruffian, therefore Peace ought to 
be hanged.” Undoubtedly this accomplished cracksman 
has committed crimes enough to exhaust the life of a 
Methuselah in undergoing the appropriate terms of 
punishment. But English law does not recognise 
cumulative sentences, and still less does it recognise 
the death penalty as an appropriate lump punishment 
for a large number of minor offences. As to the actual 
crime for which Peace, if he be hanged, will suffer, it 
cannot be said to have been satisfactorily proved. That 
the death of Mr. Dyson was due to Peace is clear enough, 
and a verdict of manslaughter would have left no opening 
for criticism. But the evidence of premeditation or 
intent was about as weak as it possibly could be. It 
rested entirely on the evidence of Mrs. Dyson, a very 
doubtful witness indeed. That there was a good deal of 
truth in her story is doubtless probable, that there was a 
good deal of falsehood as well is almost beyond a doubt. 
Considering that she had a distinct interest in minimising 
her acquaintance with Peace, and her share in the trans- 
actions of the night in question ; considering, also, that 
she broke down in more than one particular, it is surely 
not too much to say that her evidence was a terribly 
weak rope to hang aman on. Nor is the makeweight 
theory which, no doubt, influenced the jury, one that can 
be upheld. We constantly hear it said that “ substantial 
justice has been done” in such and such a case, by 
which it is generally safe to understand a confession that, 
technically speaking, justice has not been done at all. 
The ridiculous and disproportionate interest which the 
“liners” have taken in this case, and which has led even 
the most respectable paper to print statements long before 
_ the trial, in which the prisoner’s guilt was coolly assumed, 
ought not so far to influence us as to make us blind to 
the very doubtful fashion in which the verdict was finally 
arrived at. 


ELECTIONS are so rarely amusing nowadays that grati- 
tude is really due to those who provide us with some 
variations on the usual dull monotony of addresses, 
nominations, and the dismal ballot. If we are to look 
anywhere for such variations, it ought to be to Ire- 
land, and the County Cork is at this moment supplying 
something of the kind. The seat vacated by Mr. 
McCarthy Downing is being fought by a Conservative and 
a Home Ruler ; Liberals pure and simple being, it would 
appear, rather at a discount in the regions of Munster. 
There is nothing strange in this, but the oddity is that 
the rivals are uncle and nephew, a relationship which has 
supplied some lively incidents and comments. Colonel 
Colthurst, a Home Ruler, and a recent convert to Roman 
Catholicism, was first in the field, and was naturally re- 
garded by the Party as a strong candidate. Unluckily 
Cork boasts more than one Colthurst, and the Cork Con- 
servatives were resolved to die game ; Sir George Colt- 
hurst, the head of the clan, was brought forward, and a 
cheering proof of confidence was given by the subscription 
of a good sum of money to aid him in his unnatural but 
patriotic task. It does not appear that the theological 
and separatist zeal of the opposite side responded to this 
argumentum ad crumenam, and therefore poor Colonel 
Colthurst, even if he wins his election, is likely to be a 
good deal poorer than his wicked nephew. Meanwhile 
the wicked nephew professes every respect for his beloved 
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but misguided uncle. The outsiders who interfere in this 
family quarrel take, we are told, strong views of Sir 
George Colthurst’s conduct. Thou shalt not contest 
thine uncle’s election ” is a perfectly new commandment, 
but the Irish national papers are none the less fervent in 
appealing to it. The case is proceeding; but by next 
Thursday evening it may be anticipated that the breach 
between the two sections of the house of Colthurst will 
be irreparable. 


WE have received from Mr. H. J. Lanchester a design 
and plan of a new bridge proposed to be constructed 
over the Thames, between London and the Cannon 
Street Railway Bridges. In connection with this structure 
Mr. Lanchester suggests a new street, running eastwards 
from the immediate vicinity of Cannon Street Station to 
Tower Hill. Although the author of this plan shows 
that the gradients he could obtain are favourable, and 
that the traffic of the main thoroughfares in the eastern 
portion of the City would be much relieved by the new 
street, the great object of an additional bridge over the 
Thames—that of connecting by a direct route the great 
commercial districts on either side of the river which lie 
to the eastward of London Bridge—would not be attained. 
On the contrary, the new route would be longer than the 
existing one over London Bridge. It would probably 
cost nearly as much as one of the many schemes suggested 
for a bridge near the Tower, and would, after all, be only 
a half-measure. 


A LIGHT is thrown upon the ruinous condition of 
Southern Russia by the arrival at St. Petersburg of dele- 
gates from the landowners of the provinces of Kharkoff,. 
Toula, and Koursk to interview the Minister of the 
Interior with respect to the issue of an order to prohibit 
the banks from putting up mortgaged estates for sale. 
One of the members of the delegation assured our corre- 
spondent that two St. Petersburg banking houses sold up: 
no less than 1200 large estates in December, and 700: 
more during the first half of January. Some of these 
consisted of 200,000 acres, and scarcely any were under 
1500 in extent. The emancipation of the serfs, bad 
harvests, the cattle disease, and the heavy taxation are 
the chief causes of the bankruptcy of the landowners, 
and the evil at present is so widespread, that 70 per cent. 
of them are on the mortgage lists of the banks, and 
estates can be picked up in South Russia for a mere 
song—a shilling or eighteenpence the acre !—with the 
family mansion thrown in. 


THE Charity Organisation Society held an extraordinary 
meeting at 15, Buckingham Street, Strand, on Monday 
afternoon last, for the special consideration of the distress 
existent in the metropolis. The decision—after some 
discussion and contemplation of reports handed in from 
various quarters on the subject—ultimately arrived at 
was that only ordinary distress existed, such: as would 
arise from the severe weather and a long continuation of 
trade depression; moreover, that it was local in its 
situations, and in character limited to certain trades. 
Under these circumstances, of course, nothing practical 
in the shape of relief—even to the victims of “ ordinary 
causes ”—will be attempted. The Charity Organisation 
Society, unfortunately, has never been considered a first- 
class medium for charitableness, and this fresh proof of 
its benevolence, in a time of patent need, will not 
improve the existing opinion. 





No House witHout CHappuls’ DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS.— 
Factory, 69, Fleet Street.—[apvt.] 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Switt 
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POLITICAL LOYALTY. 

N the interest of England it is very much to be 
I regretted that Mr. Gladstone has, not for the first 
time, been persuaded tu give up his hopes and wishes for 
learned leisure in order to continue his political career. 
It is not an exaggeration to assert that none would so 
much regret Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from Party war- 
fare as the Conservatives, and that the Liberals would 
rejoice if the ex-Premier would in future spend his time 
between tree-felling and the theory of the colour-blindness 
of Homer, instead of acting, as he has done hitherto, a 
part which is not that of an official leader, but still less 
that of a loyal follower. In some respects Mr. Glad- 
stone’s part in English politics resembles the 7é/e chosen 
by M. Gambetta during the few weeks which preceded 
the fall of the Dufaure Ministry ; for M. Gambetta was 
virtually the ruler of France, although he had no share in 
Ministerial Councils. Mr. Gladstone is virtually the 
ruler of the English Liberal Party, although their nominal 
leader is Lord Hartington. But here the comparison 
ends. M. Gambetta has sought a dignified retirement 
in the position of President of the Chamber, for motives 
which, as we mentioned last week, we are at a loss to 
understand. That he does not intend to remain a mere 
passive spectator of French. politics is probable, but that 
he will hastily plunge on every occasion into the 
arena of fierce political struggle is not likely. 
Mr, Gladstone, however, has disdained the eminent 
position of rest accepted by the French Party leader. 
He refuses to lead the Liberal Party in England, and 
yet his vehement eloquence, his undoubted power, and 
his not wholly inglorious past make it impossible for 
him to perform any other part than that of a leader. ‘The 
traditions of his Premiership are too recent. The time 
during which he was Prime Minister was too long, and 
the measures he carried, whether good or bad, were 
too important, for him to sink into a mere ordinary 
member of Parliament, even if his own restless activity 
and impatience of control permitted him to accept the 
trammels which less distinguished and more loyal 
partisans submit to. The consequence is, of course, 
that although the Liberal Party nominally looks to Lord 
Hartington to lead the various. moves on the political 
chessboard and to dictate its policy, the one member 
of that party who even nominally is second only to Lord 
Hartington, and is really far beyond him in import- 
ance, does not scruple for a moment to neglect entirely 
the moderation displayed by his chief, and to plunge 
on his own account into a guerilla warfare, which has 
already attained its third year. 

Lord Hartington sends round a whip to his party, 
and of course they go into the right lobby, and vote for 
the measure which he supports. Mr. Gladstone himself 
is on such occasions always present, but beyond his mere 
presence at a division it may be safely asserted that he 
has no notion of loyalty, nor of following any,lead except 
that of his own sweet will, Formally, there is no split 
between Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone, but that 
the opinions of these two statesmen on most of the ques- 
tions now agitating the electors of England are widely 
different there can be no doubt whatever. Mr. Gladstone’s 
reckless charges against the Government, which, accor¢- 
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ing to, him can. 1 never by any. posaibility be ight 
alienated a number of the more moderate vouatte:» 
Hartington has, it is true, never repudiated these charge 
but his conduct in and out of Parliament proves. suf 
ciently that he does not none with them. His speech 
on the occasion of. the. last great debate was. . 
moderate and statesmanlike ; but in his moderation a 
in his statesmanship he finds himself constantly hampered 
by his more impetuous subordinate, who not only never 
obeys orders from his chief, but, which is more pr 
never receives any. Mr, Géschen, Mr, Lowe, and Mr, 
Forster have all proved in their various ways that they do 
not go the full lengths of their former leader, to whom 
nothing but a small party of irreconcilables remains. Yet 
the loyalty of the great majority of Liberals is so great 
that, rather than produce a split, they tacitly endorse Mr, 
Gladstone’s views, and allow themselves to be charged 
with the gross inconsistencies in which the hon. member 
for Greenwich has indulged for two years. At a period 
when the influence of the daily press cannot be. dis- 
regarded, it is a matter which should give the Liberals 
the greatest concern, that not one of the daily papers any — 
longer defends the views held by the sensible majority of 
their party. Either Mr. Gladstone’s violence, or irre- 
sistible admiration for Lord Beaconsfield, has driven into 
the Conservative camp the two organs whose combined — = e 
influence is greater than that of all the rest put together. 
One daily alone still remains, and this one not only 
adopts all the ex-Premier’s vehement denunciations, 
but even out-herods Herod, and is not un- ae 
likely to disgust Mr. Gladstone himself when, that 
gentleman finds time to peruse its columns in a 
moment of calmness. We do not, we think, err in — 
attributing this sign of the times, not to an immense pre- 
ponderance of Conservative feeling, not to occult in- — 
fluences at work in Printing House Square or Peterboro’ 
Court, but simply to the fact that Mr, Gladstone’s 
unshaken faith in Russia, his intense love for the whole _ 
world except England, his violent antipathy to Lord 
Beaconsfield, and the singular wrong-headedness_ which 
induces him to put down a measure or an opinion as bad 
simply because it has been adopted by the Government, 
have thoroughly alienated all quiet thinkers and all 
sensible men, not from the Liberal Party, but from hia 
self. 

Although we do not assert that the daily press is an 
exact photograph of the opinions of the country, it may, 
we think, still be accepted as a not. entirely unfaithful — 
sketch of the views of the majority. If this opinion be 
correct, it becomes a matter of serious consideration 
whether it is not impolitic and unwise of Lord Hartington 
and his immediate friends to continue an alliance thus 
fraught with evil. Wedo not hesitate to assert that if 
Mr. Gladstone were once fairly thrown overboard, and 
his opinions repudiated by thenominal leaders of the Party, 
who would then at once become the real ones, that Party 
would gain an enormous number of adherents in the 
country. It would, it is true, lose forty, fifty, or even 
more votes on a division in the present House of Com- 
mons, but it would regain these votes and many more 
when the present Parliament is dissolved, as: it must 
inevitably be within a short period. The great. body of 
electors is at present Conservative, not from conviction, 
but from fear of Mr. Gladstone. It is no exaggeration 


to say that in all large constituencies the waverers, and the 
moderate Liberals have recently nearly all voted for Con- 
servative candidates, or abstained because the opinions 
which Mr. Gladstone attributes—falsely, we know—to 
the Liberal Party are far too extreme to suit them, 
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At present the hesitation of Lord Hartington finally 
to break with the democratic agitator arises probably from 
two causes. The one is a very honourable feeling of 
loyalty to his former chief, the other a doubt whether, if 
a split were indeed to take place, the majority would not 
follow Mr. Gladstone rather than himself. With respect to 
the former cause, we think the feeling of loyalty can be 
carried too far; and now that Lord Hartington has seen how 
completely destructive of any unity of purpose and of any 
hopes of success must be an alliance with the unreason- 
ing extreme Party, we consider that loyalty to the Liberals 
should take the place of loyalty to their former leader, 
and that Lord Hartington would by all honourable men 
be acquitted of any other motive than true patriotism if 
he publicly and openly repudiated any solidarity with 
Mr. Gladstone. As to the second motive, we unhesi- 
tatingly declare that any doubt as to the result is com- 
pletely unfounded. Lord Hartington would rally to his 
colours not only the more moderate Liberals, not only 
the many who have no special opinions beyond their dis- 
like to Mr. Gladstone’s extreme views, not only those who 
will in any case follow the official leader, but also a very 
large number of independent and possibly Conservative 
politicians who are profoundly dissatisfied with the foreign 
policy of the Government, and thought they heard in 
Lord Hartington’s and Mr. Géschen’s speeches in the 
House of Commons an indication of the policy which 
should be pursued by those who hold their country 
higher than Party, and truth and justice above either. 





THE NEW MINISTERIAL COMBINATION IN 
FRANCE. 


HE offshoot of the transmission of power France 

has just witnessed is, on the whole, a more satis- 
factory combination than might at first have been anti- 
cipated. It was feared, with some reason, that the 
Republicans, elated with their triumph over Marshal 
MacMahon, would follow that thoroughly French bent 
of mind which leads Frenchmen into extremes when 
they have once broken the bounds. M. Grévy, how- 
ever, has not been slow in giving a pledge of his cool 
judgment and wise moderation. M. Dufaure persisting 
in retiring, he has called upon M. Waddington to form 
a Cabinet ; and it is well to note, as a remarkable sign 
of the times, that the latter, having appealed to M. 
Gambetta to help him in the infusion of new blood” in 
the Ministry, which circumstances called for, the new 
President of the Chamber has given him ‘his hearty 
assistance. Properly speaking, the Cabinet is a com- 
pound of old and new elements, the latter chosen from 
the most moderate section of the Left. MM. Wad- 
dington, Gresley, de Marctre, and Freycinet remain at 
‘their former posts, M. de Marctre, however, adding the 
attributes of. Public Worship to those of the Interior ; 
MM. Bardoux, Teisserenc de Bort, and Pothuau 
retire ; they are respectively superseded by M™M. Jules 
Ferry, Lepére, and Admiral Jauriguiberry ; ‘end M. 
Dufaure’s office devolves upon M. Leroyer, a ‘well- 
‘known magistrate and an able member of the Left. M. 
Jules Ferry is also one of the prominent individualities 
of that section of the majority ; 'M. Leptre was Under- 
Secretary of ‘State in the*former’Cabinet ; as'to ‘Admiral 
Jauriguiberry; who takes ‘the place of Admirdl Pothuau 
as Minister of “Marine, he’ distinguished himself ‘in the 
Franco-German War, not -as ‘a ‘sailor, ‘but as ‘a General. 
‘The Ministerial programme will ‘differ but slightly from 
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M. Dufaure’s. M. Ferry, as Minister of Public In- 
struction, will be called upon to carry out certain 
measures, such as the restoration to the University of 
the right of conferring diplomas and the establishment 
of obligatory instruction—a measure for which indeed 
there is a great want amongst the uneducated rural 
masses of France. As to M. Leroyer, he will, it is 
hoped, use his power with discretion and discrimination. 
On Admiral Jauriguiberry’s duties there is little to say. 
Thy will hardly differ from his predecessor’s, for the 
Ministry of Marine in France, for reasons too complex 
to be explained within the space assigned to us, is losing 
daily in importance. (All symptoms, in fact, point, if 
not to a very long lease of life for the new Cabinet, at 
least to its harmonious working in conjunction with the 
majority of the Chamber andthe Senate. The Extreme 
Left is partially silenced ; the Left is content to support 
tke Cabinet. As to the Monarchical and Bonapartist 
Opposition, it strictly confines itself to an attitude of 
‘silent reserve, and indeed one cannot see that it could 
do anything else, especially after the partial elections on 
Sunday last, in which, out of eleven vacant seats, the 
opponents of existing institutions lost eight, one of the 
defeated competitors being that ardent zealot in the 
cause of altar and the throne, Count de Mun. 

It remains for us to inquire into the reasons of this 
sudden calming down of the troubled waters. Will the 
new Ministry endure? and how has it come to pass, in 
the present temper of the Versailles majority, that a 
Cabinet composed of elements chiefly derived from the 
Left Centre, and very much resembling its predecessor, 
meets with all but general approval? The truth is that a 
kind of revolution has taken place since the first 
Ministerial crisis in the attitude of Parties in regard to 
each other, and that certain equivocal situations have 
ceased to exist. Such is, for instance, that of M. Gambetta 
—an all-important factor in the chances of success of 
the present form of government. M. Gambetta’s dis- 
inclination to accept power, and, at the same time, his 
inability to maintain the Dufaure Cabinet, was more than 
a predicament for the Party he has hitherto led—a_pre- 
dicament from which he and his friends emerge by his 
assumption of the Presidential o lice in the National 
Assembly. Henceforth he treads a path on which more 
prudence, more moderation and discretion are necessary 
than in the irresponsible, though all-powerful, situation 
of a Party leader. He need no longer be called upon 
to take power from a falling Ministry, because, being in 
‘some ‘sort ‘part and parcel of the Government, he 
cannot overtly attack it, or be expected to attack 
it. Ministers can come and go, or remain. The 
new President of the Assembly is, so to speak, 
‘the Dauphin of the Republic, and to show himself 
apt to°'become M. Grévy’s successor, an amount of 
self-control is forced upon him, by which both he and 
his country will profit. To the possibility of a Left 
Centre Cabinet, such as M. Waddington’s—for, spite of 
the presence of ‘MM. Ferry, Leroyer and Lepére, it is 
decidedly Left Centre—M. Gambetta’s new phase of 
public ‘life has of course contributed ; but for the per- 
petuation of the old Ministry under a mitigated form 
there are reasons more complex than this : the Senatorial 
elections of January had a remarkable effect, to which, 
indeed, much of the commotion France has seen during 
the last month can be ascribed. The composite strength 
of Partics has been altered. ‘The Left Centre, asthe 
most numerous'section of the Republican Party, used to be 
the pivot of Government ; the Left Centre could turn the 
scale ofdiscussion ; and, as a matter of course, Ministers 
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were selected from its midst until the Senatorial elections 


intervened. 

It is, however, no longer so. The Left has reaped 
the inheritance of the Left Centre; it now plays the 
Parliamentary part, and possesses the importance 
formerly possessed by the Left Centre. It was the 
Left which helped M. Dufaure in his first difficulties ; 
and no Government can dispense with its support. It is 
to be inferred, then, that had the politicians of the Left 
elected to assume office, they could have done so, and 
prevented any other combination. M. Duclerc and his 
friends, however, are moderate, and they have no wish 
to alienate the future support of their Left Centre col- 
leagues, when their own turn shall come to take the 
reins of government. For reasons of polity, as well as 
for their own prospects, they appear fairly desirous of 
ensuring a steady future for M. Waddington, and of sup- 
porting him as long as it is possible. Hence the strength 
of the present Ministerial combinations. The only flaw 
we can perceive therein lies in the fact that M. Wad- 
dington’s popularity is not unquestionable. M. Gam- 
betta is said to have observed that the new Cabinet had 
been essentially vital but for its President. And yet, as 
we observed, M. Gambetta has supported M. Wadding- 
ton. But somehow or other M. Waddington has excited 
distrust by his attitude in the commercial policy of 
France. Rightly or wrongly, he has been charged with 
strong and active Protectionist proclivities. Whether 
there is any truth in the allegation we shall soon be able 
to judge. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


HE present position of affairs in Afghanistan affords 
the best answer to the senile and nervous plati- 
tudes of the school that will henceforward be associated 
in the history of our Indian Empire with the name of 
John first Lord Lawrence. To this it will, of course, be 
objected that we have not yet seen the end of the 
enterprise, an end that may probably justify all that 
has been advanced, rancorously or lugubriously, against 
the policy of the Beaconsfield Administration. But in 
answer to these objectors, we shall take leave to say that 
if England be only true to herself in ejecting Cassandras 
from her councils and vigorously checking the short- 
comings of “ politicals” and military men, we, at least, 
have no fears as to the result. It is by blundering alone 
that success can be marred, and all blundering must be 
dealt with, in whatever grade it may occur, without 
fear or favour. 

Politically, Afghanistan at the present moment is a 
curious and instructive study. People like Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, more famous for fads than practical success 
in politics, and who wax eloquent over the virtue 
of being just to everybody—Russians, Bulgarians, 
and Afghans—to the total obliteration of our 
unworthy selves, have tried to persuade us that the 
country known as Afghanistan is peopled by a homo- 
geneous race, jealous of its nationality and proud and 
enduring in its patriotism. They have evolved a people 
out of their inner consciousness very much resembling 
ourselves, or the Swiss of Charles the Bold’s days. But 
nothing can be farther from the real fact than this picture, 
as we shall try to show, and we doubt very much if any 
Asiatic race understands nationality and patriotism in the 
sense that we understand them. The easy prey which 
Eastern countries have fallen, and still fall, to any strong 
adventurer or conqueror, and especially the marvellous 
Spectacle presented by the rapid subversion of one 
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kingdom after another by our arms during the last 
120 years in India, forbid us to entertain such a noti 
Ifsuch sentiments existed with the same force and in 
the same sense that they exist among the European com- 
munities, it is quite clear that a handful of Englishmen 
would not hold 240,000,000 of souls in subjection in 
the Indian Peninsula, and that the Central Asian Khanates _ 
would not have succumbed quite so easily as,they did to — 
the Russian Generals in the last sixteen or seventeen 
years. itil | 
The Afghan’s interpretation of liberty, like that of 
other ‘semi-barbarous and pauper tribes, is the inalienable 
right to murder and plunder at his own sweet will; his 
notions of patriotism are to sell himself to the highest 
bidder, and his loftiest sentiment of nationality is the 
selfish one of securing the predominance of his own par- 
ticular Ooloos, or Clan. The very name of Afghansignifies 
tumult, and the national creed is fairly summed up in 
the words of Nizamut Ullah: “We are content with 
discord ; we are content with alarms; we are content 
with blood ; but we never will be content with a master.” 
This, however, at the best, is but barbarous bombast, 
and very different to the noble promptings of genuine 
patriotism. ‘The Bheels, who, until we fairly took them 
in hand, were quite as intractable and savage as the 
Afghans, told Colonel Tod in the beginning of his 
civilising duties among them: “ Our ancestors did as we 
do ; we have never been accustomed to toil, but to live 
on plunder.” Nevertheless they have been reclaimed, 
and the Bheels of to-day are as contented, industrious, 
and prosperous as it is possible for such sort of folk to 
be. And we hold that sentiment, duty, and self-interest 
combine to dictate our future course in Afghanistan on 
similar lines. As if to illustrate, moreover, the success 
of a firm civilising policy, the descendants of the very 
Bheels who gave us so much trouble in 1818 are now 
engaged, as Sepoys of the Mhairwarra Battalion, in the 
task of assisting to reduce the lawless Zukka Khail to 
order in the Khaibar mountains. 

The country known as Afghanistan possesses no 
homogeneous nationality. Its dominant race as well 
as most numerous, is the Afghan; but within its 
borders, and scattered up and down among the Afghans 
proper, exists a multitude of nationalities, differing in 
descent, language, traditions, customs, and physique 
from each other and from them, Some of these are 
only nominally subject to the ruler at Cabul, while 
others are entirely so, and to the latter the Afghan is an 
oppressor pure and simple. What the Afghans have 
been to the Hindkees, the Parsivans, the Huzaras, and 
other weaker nationalities, that has been the dominant 
Afghan clan of the Barukzai, with Shere Ali at its head, 
to the rest of the Afghans themselves and notably to the 
Ghilzis of late. The reports, therefore, that constantly 
arrive from the seat of war of one tribe after another— 
whether of Afghan, Persian, or Toork extraction —falling 
away from the cause of the Ameer have occasioned us 
no surprise. The rule of the Barukzai dynasty was 
founded originally on fraud and violence, and has been 
perpetuated till now by rapine, injustice, and fratricidal 
contention. In Shere Ali’s own family the national 
characteristics of every man’s hand being against his 
neighbour’s has been thoroughly exemplified, for brother 
has been against brother, and father against son. 

In whatever form we may shape our future relations 
with Afghanistan, one necessity has been plainly marked 
out for us by the collapse of the Barukzai bubble, and 
that is that we must never again lose our iron hold over 
the whole of the mountain barrier, and, from it, over the 
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whole of the territory right up to the Oxus. It would be 
difficult to predicate the ultimate course that may com- 
mend itself to Shere Ali’s decrepit judgment, but it is 
very clear that it depends more on. Russia than on him- 
self. If it be possible for Russia once, in her career, to 
keep faith, and to signify in plain terms—however 
humiliating the task may be—to the Ameer, that he 
must not look for aid or countenance to Tashkend, then 
we shall not be surprised to hear one fine morning that 
Shere Ali has followed the example of his father, under 
similar circumstances, and has surrendered himself to 
the nearest British General or official. Should we, 
on the other hand, hear that, failing Russian aid, 
he has betaken himself to Herat, it will require 
no great amount of sagacity to conclude that Russia 
is still at her old double game. It is best not to dis- 
guise the plain issue that sooner or later it is Russia 
who must be called to account, and we shall only pray 
to be saved from any repetition of the secret Salisbury- 
Schouvaloff agreement or compromise, founded on the 
study of large maps. 

The future movements of our troops depend 
on the outcome of the game of diplomatic trick- 
track and brag combined, being now played between 
Lord Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff. On _ that 
game depends our ultimate advance to Herat. 
Despite asseverations to the contrary from India, 
we have reason to believe that Cabul will be occupied 
by our armies in the spring under any eventuality, and 
we consider such occupation to be absolutely necessary 
in view of the moral effect it will have, not only on the 
Khanates of Central Asia, but on the Princes and people 
of India. As far as the fighting that has actually taken 
place is concerned, it would have been more dignified 
and sensible on the part of the Press at home to have 
sung fewer and less noisy pzans over it. Of arduous 
work there has been plenty, and work of a sort calcu- 
lated to bring out both the military excellence of our 
soldiery, British and native, and the administrative 
shortcomings of our system. But of fighting there has 
been none worthy of the self-glorification which we have 
witnessed, and but a small amount of it to be compared 
to what occurred in half-a-dozen of the twenty-five or 
thirty expeditions we have undertaken against the 
Hill Tribes on the north-west frontier, and about which 
the general public heard little and cared less. The 
plan of campaign, which we believe to have been 
mainly the work of Sir Frederick Haines, the 
Commander-in-Chief, has been undoubtedly able in 
conception. Opinions may differ as to its execution by 
his three lieutenants, but to anyone acquainted with their 
characters it will be patent that the operations confided 
to each of the three bear the idiosyncratic impress of the 
respective leaders, Sir Samuel Browne is a good officer 
and a good fellow, but his generalship is rather of the 
rough-and-ready than the heaven-born sort. His personal 
daring is attested by his empty sleeve and the record of 
how he won the Victoria Cross. His simple tastes, 
unostentatious manner, and kindliness of heart have 
endeared him to the native soldiery quite as much as 
his grizzled head and scarred frame. His directness of 
purpose and action at all times is proverbial, as was 
shown in the rather too straightforward manner in which 
he entered the Shadi Bhagiaree Gorge at the head of his 
column. His assault on Ali Musjeed was decidedly 
of the rough-and-ready—too ready—kind. General 
Roberts is also a Victoria Cross man, of great moral as 
well as physical courage, and not afraid of responsibility. 
His recent marchings up and down Koorum and Khost 
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are exactly what might be expected from the fire and 
energy of his character, and his capture of the Peiwar 
Kotul was « bold, skilful, and successful piece of work, 
and it is to be borne in mind that there is nothing like 
success. The same, however, cannot be said for his extra- 
ordinary want of the commonest precaution in his march 
through the Suppri defile, and it is to be hoped, for the 
sake of our nerves at home, that he won’t do it again. If 
he does, timorous tacticians will be apt to doubt the 
wisdom of appointing Victoria Cross wearers to the com- 
mand of armies in the field. General Donald Stewart, 
less lucky than his colleagues, has had no 
opportunity of testing the fighting qualities of his 
enemy in his march to Candahar. What little 
fighting took place fell to the lot of his 
cavalry brigadier, Colonel Palliser, whose handling 
of the troops in the skirmish ct Tukht-i-pul was distin- 
guished by great ability and rapidity of coup d’e@l. A\l- 
though General Stewart has had no chance of displaying 
his qualities as a tactician, his march to Candahar in 
mid-winter, through a difficult country, over formidable 
mountain ranges, despite of deficient carriage for his 
supplies and other obstacles, in such a short space of 
time, mark him at once .as a leader of no mean order, 
He is a kindly Scot, long-headed, patient, of untiring 
energy and watchfulness, and as bold asa lion. When. 
the time comes to test his qualities as a General still. 
further, we shall be safe enough in predicting that he will. 
not belie the character we have sketched. 


THE ZULU WAR. 


m HERE is always,” wrote the Roman Pro-Consul,. 
“some news from Africa,’ and news fron 
Africa much after the old fashion we have unhappily 
been having for the last two years. In 1877 we appro- 
priated the Transvaal, just at the period when the- 
Briton was full of virtuous indignation at the very 
suggestion of annexation on the part of anyone else in 
any other part of the world. Next year we had a. 
Gaika and Galeka War on our hands, in which- our 
Bashi-Bazouks were certain black Helots known as 
Fingoes ; and 1879 opens with the cheerful prospect of 
an extended Zulu War with Cetywayo, to crush one of 
whose vassals—a certain son of Belial named Sococoeni 
—we, with fine Pecksniffian morality, declared it was a 
Christian, “ an Imperial” necessity to commit burglary 
on the Boers’ freehold. Having removed the Dutch- 
man’s landmarks, to protect Natal from being embroiled 
in the Sococoeni disputes, we are beginning to find it 
necessary to annex Zululand to protect the Transvaal 
from Cetywayo, and, doubtless, after having eaten up- 
Cetywayo and his 40,000 fighting men, it will be am 
imperialistic necessity to protect our Zulu brethren by 
“ rectifying our frontier” in the direction of Tanganyika, 
Uganda, or Timbuctoo. That the black man has rights, 
theoretically, is a fine sentiment ; we all agree with it. 
But to carry this theory into practice even that mildest 
of Satraps—Sir Bartle Frere—finds not so easy a task, 
In truth, after for years inveighing against President 
Burgers and his Boers for their injustice to the Zulus, 
and even aiding the Zulus against their white neighbours, 
the South African Colonial Authorities have been 
compelled to do something very much the same 
as that which they have for years been inditing 
whole Blue-books of Jeremiads against. To Cety- 
wayo—or Cetch-way-o, if the reader wishes to pass. 
for a linguist—accordingly that dangerous diplo- 
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matic toy called an “ultimatum ” was sent, and to this 
ultimatum the recipient has not replied, so that as the 
time for “armed neutrality,” including the additional 
days of grace, expired on the r1th of January, Lord 
Chelmsford marched across the Tugela River into Zulu- 
land, and, though as yet there have been no serious 
battles, we are actually at the present moment en- 
gaged in an inglorious, prestigeless, and more than 
ordinarily worthless war. 

How it all came about is a long story, dating back 
more than forty years, but which, briefly, is as 
follows:—In the year 1838 Panda, brother of Dingan 
—who was murdered—and of Chaka, the conqueror 
of Zululand—also prematurely done to death—was 
King in that Northern Kaffirland. Panda got into 
trouble with the Dutch farmers in 1838, and again in 
1840, on both of which occasions the British Government 
had to interfere on the behalf of the Zulus, and wrest 
from Andreas Pretorius and his Dutchmen the lands 
which, on paper at least, they had annexed. But some 
of this country they still hold, partly unlawfully, and 
partly by dint of having purchased it for a herd of cattle 
from a chief whose property it never was. This transac- 
tion Sococoeni, the dispossessed chief, never recognised, 
and in 1876 went to war with the Transvaal Republic 
on this very casus belli, To prevent a widespread Zulu 
war we annexed the Republic, though it now appears 
that Sococoeni was really at peace with the Dutch 
before ever we crossed the Vaal. Now was the time 
to have settled all old disputes, and to have elimi- 
nated bad blood with a good grace. The territory 
in dispute was absolutely worthless to us, or to 
anybody except the rightful owners, who were the dis- 
possessed Zulus. To have reinstated them would have 
made these barbarians our friends, and have, at least, 
proved that under the new régime a race more just than 
the old rulers of the soil had entered into their heritage. 
But this chance of displaying the merest elements of 
statesmanship was allowed to slide past. The truth of 
the matter was, Lord Carnarvon and Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, in the matter of the Transvaal annexation, 
were, as is now well known, grossly deceived, for the real 
desire of the “ annexationist ring” in Natal and the Cape 
was, not to avoid a Zulu war, but to crush the Dutch 
Republic out of existence, and allow the English to 
inherit the labour of the Boers’ hands. Accordingly 
Sococoeni was neither conciliated nor smitten hip and 
thigh. On the contrary, he was allowed to rest and 
recruit his shattered resources, and when he found him- 
self in a position to again take the field, take it he did, 
with results—we are pained to confess—as yet not 
redounding in any marked glory to the British colonial 
arms. Meantime Cetywayo remained in sulky neu- 
trality. He had his grievance also, which he not 
unreasonably considered would have been equitably 
disposed of when his old friends the British came 
on the scene, more especially as for forty years they had 
taken both his and his father’s side against the Dutch 
in the very territorial dispute he wished set right. 
But he was disappointed. While matters thus stood, 
rumours came that Cetywayo was arming his warriors 
and tlireatening dire things against the English. He 
had been watching the fighting in the Cape, and 
knew that he was infinitely stronger than the Amaxosa 
Kaffirs, who had shown such a stout front to the 
British, and that his army was the best organised 
and most completely equipped of any in South Africa. 
Finally, Mr. John Dunn, who has for twenty years past 
acted as a sort of resident in his territory, “trekked ” 
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for Natal—with the missionaries in his vanguard. I¢ — 
was then that Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Henry Bulwer — 
made some final demands on him, after the Afghan 
manner of Lord Lytton, of which Cetywayo, playing the 
part of a Zulu Ameer, took no notice. There may, of © 
course, be still a place for repentance left him, — 
But meantime Lord Chelmsford is marching in Zulu- 
land against Cetywayo’s naked legionaries, and most 
probably—though owing to the absence of telegraphic 
communication we cannot say for certain—by this time 
the white men and the black have met in a battle more 
important than the skirmishes of war. 

The “ultimatum” drawn up by Sir Henry E. Bulwer, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, demands the surrender of 
certain Zulu offenders who have despitefully used black — 
and white people or their property within British territory, — 
guarantees for the good government of his people, the © 
disbanding of his army and the permission of his male 
subjects to marry before they are forty, the proper 
administration of justice, and, above all, the presence 
at his Court of a British resident, whose right of giving 
“advice” will be such that he. will be as virtually the , 
ruler as the Resident at the Court of the smallest Rajah 
in India is of the territory of such a “ mediatised” 
Prince. If Cetywayo did not choose thus to efface himself 
there is to be war. Now, without sympathising too pro- 
nouncedly with Cetywayo, who is by no means an 
amiable individual, some of these conditions are harsh 
and even unjust, and allowing that our practice should 
be somewhat in accordance with our principles, do not 
afford any reasonable ground for war. We have no right 
to ask the Zulu King to disband his army, and allow — 
his young men to marry, unless-we are prepared to 
defend and make new laws for his country. Ifweintend 
conquering Zululand we can understand such summary , 
demands ; but the country is of little value to us com- 
pared with the toil of holding it, and a war for its 
annexation, leaving any higher moral considerations 
out of account, will be an extremely costly, trouble- 
some, and sanguinary one. Cetywayo has 40,000 men, 
well armed, and some artillery and cavalry. ‘To oppose 
this host Lord Chelmsford has at the outside only 
15,000 men, including native allies—of little use—the 
garrisons which he must leave em route, and the 
force to be detached to keep Sococoeni in check. The 
Zulus, moreover, will fight in their own country, 
and where they are more than a match for anys 
thing but overwhelming forces. The Colonists are 
also lukewarm on the question of their responsibilities. 
They expect the “‘ Home Government ” to do everything 
for them, and to bear all the cost. This the ‘“* Home” 
people will soon object to, and since peace with the 
natives seems, in spite of endless Kaffir wars, not much 
nearer than it was thirty years ago, may begin to ask the 
cui bono of the South African Colonies, with “rights,” 
but no “duties.” Altogether, it seems to us that we 
have entered upon an inglorious and costly struggle, 
which we must and shall see through, but which a 
little prudence, perseverance, and statesmanship might 
have averted. 


ROMANTIC VICEROYALTY. 


UR Indian fellow-subjects may indeed congratulate 
themselves upon the lucky chance which gave 

them such a ruler as Lord Lytton. The Imperial policy 
has had its grand success; the Afghan War is now supposed 
to be all over, except shouting—and the retreat; the Empire 
is doubtless about to be enlarged by a particularly useless 
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and expensive little corner ; and our Aryan brethren will 
be gracefully permitted to share in the bill of costs. 
That is the finest feature in Imperialism. You allow the 
British nation to go to war, and then you ask the unrepre- 
sented millions of India to help in footing the bill, The 
noble instincts of an Imperial nation, as the poetical 
Viceroy would phrase it, demand that the feudatories of 
the Empress should contribute scot and lot to the 
exchequer of their suzerain. These pretty mediaeval 
expressions, so redolent of baronial castles and shilling 
romances, ought alone to make up to the Indian taxpayer 
for any little inconvenience he may experience in meeting 
his share of the Afghan expenses. What can be more 
beautiful or more practical than binding the whole British 
Empire together by the common imposition of a universal 
tax? It was thus that the Romans, from whom we 
derive the very name and notion of Imperialism, welded 
into one the many nations that came beneath their sway, 
uniting Briton and Iberian to Syrian and Paphlagonian 
by the common tie of an as on the denarius as income- 
tax, So Lord Lytton might answer Lord Beaconsfield’s 
eager inquiries as to whether the starving labourers of 
Madras could squeeze an extra anna per head out of 
their scanty wages to meet the heavy expenses of their 
Lordships’ little war. When the Viceroy looks at the 
poor lean brown cultivators in the fields of the sandy 
Punjaub, we wonder whether he reallystill feels proud of his 
chivalrous achievements in sending telegrams from com- 
fortable quarters at Simla, or haranguing the native 
legionaries on the parade-ground of Lahore. 

To say the truth, India is not the right country in 
which to inaugurate a policy of medizval magnificence. 
And yet it is the very country to fire the idealistic soul of 
Lord Lytton with such an ambition. His father’s son 
could not fail to revel in the grandeur of a viceregal 
court, where he might receive Maharajahs and Guicowars, 
where he might bestow crosses and honours upon 
sovereign Princes whose dynasty was already royal when 
the English people were bare-legged pirates on the North 
Sea. It is a great thing to the romantic poet, tricked 
out as a statesman, that he should see Mahratta, Sikh, 
and Mussulman Princes doing him obeisance as the 
representative of their suzerain ; that he should hold his 
durbar in the city of Akbar and Aurungzebe; that he 
should be surrounded by the peacock-feathers of the old 
Delhi Imperialism, and should inherit vicariously the 
traditions of the Great Mogul. This is the side of Indian 
life and Indian politics which Lord Lytton sees most 
distinctly and impresses most carefully upon every letter 
and every despatch. Rajahs glittering with diamonds 
and Rhanees veiled with silk and pearls have turned his 
head, even as they would turn the head of the man who 
drew us his own unconscious portrait in “ Lothair.” The 
Indian mouthpiece and the Westminster prompter are 
made at bottom of the self-same showy stuff. 

But there is another side to Indian life which Lord 
Lytton seems strangely to overlook. If he can ever 
Spare time to glance away for a moment from the 
brilliant throng of scarlet-coated officers and gold- 
‘spangled native Princes who crowd around his viceregal 
throne, he may become dimly aware of a neglected and 
‘almost forgotten personage in the distant rice-fields, 
‘known as the Indian cultivator. As this personage, with 


‘his neighbours, wife, and family, goes to make up about 
two hundred and thirty millions out of the two hundred 
and forty whom we undertake to govern in our Oriental 
‘dependencies, it is perhaps a little curious that the Viceroy 
‘should never condescend to recollect his existence. But 
perhaps he is really too busy with titles, phrases, and 
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grand concerns of state to trouble himself about a few 
hundred millions of mere starving peasantry. These very 
insignificant units compose the great mass of our Indian 
subjects, for it must never be forgotten that India is all 
but entirely an agricultural country. Huddled thickly 
together upon the soil in little clustering villages, they 
have subdivided the land among themselves till each 
family holds, hereditarily or. by lot, only a single tiny plot, 
barely sufficient even in years of plenty to keep them 
from absolute starvation. Every now and then the 
monsoon fails (owing either to the wrath of Indra, the 


_ periodicity of sun spots, or the wickedness of Conservative 


Governments, according to the three conflicting theories), 
and then the family starve outright, or live through the 
famine on the minimum quantity of food sufficient to 
keep the human heart and lungs in action. When the 
famine is over they have sold all the few bangles and 
anklets they possessed, and they are over head and ears in 
debt to the village banker. Still they struggle on some- 
how, managing to live on a marvellously small modicum 
of rice or millet daily, to sleep on the bare ground in 
their mud hut, to pay seventy-five per cent. to the money- 
lender, and yet to make their offerings to Mahadeo with 
praiseworthy regularity. 

These are the people from whom the Maharaja collects. 
the rent which enables him to sport so many diamonds, 
at the Viceroy’s durbar ; these are the people from whom 
Lord Lytton and Lord Beaconsfield think it a glorious. 
Imperial achievement to exact the last penny for the 
Afghan war expenses. All but houseless, all but naked, 
all but starving, even at the best of times, and smarting 
now, in Madras at least, from the recent visitation of a 
terrible famine, they are not exactly the class on whom 
most Englishmen would care to lay the burden of an 
“Imperial” war. Already they pay over a pound per 
family as land-revenue, and over three shillings per family 
as salt-tax. Considering that the average earnings of the 
head of a household do not exceed five pounds per 
annum, this must be regarded as a very fair proportion of 
taxation. If we try for a moment to realise how these 
people groan and labour merely to meet the demands of 
their landlords and the necessary expenses of British 
administration, we can see how ill-fitted India must be 
as the theatre for scenic Imperialism. Invasions of 
Afghanistan, harangues by Viceroys, telegrams of uninter- 
rupted success, blowing of trumpets, and heralding of 
British victories are all very gratifying to the feelings of a 
poet and a statesman, but they do not much ease the 
gnawings of hunger for a Madras coolie or a starving 
Punjaubi peasant. ‘Fine words,” says a vulgar old pro- 
verb, doubtless too vulgar for his Excellency, “ butter no 
parsnips ;” and we may add that they do not irrigate the 
deserts of Sind, nor collect the rain into the dried-up tanks 
of Mysore. 

We must not holloa, another good old saw informs us, 
until we are out of the wood. It is possible that the end 
of the Afghan question has not yet come in sight. We 
are not going to occupy the whole country, apparently ; 
and when we leave behind us all but the Koorum and 
the Khyber somebody must reign at Cabul. Who 
that somebody will be, no one seems to know; but when 
we turn to march out of Jellalabad and Candahar we 
must look out for our retreat to be warmer than we 
found our advance. The hill men will be our very good 
friends—bar brigandage—as long as we keep them in 
our pay; but when they find they can make nothing 
more out of us they will probably take a last pot-shot at 
us as we disappear down the valley passes. The end of 
an Afghan war has never come till the army is safe qut- 
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side Afghanistan. By that time we shall be able to judge 
the ultimate success of the great Imperial policy. 








- BLACK DEATH. 

E were recently informed that an eminent 
Russian physician considered the epidemic in 
Astrachan a form of the “ Black Death; ” and, accord- 
ing to a telegram from St. Petersburg, the doctors who 
had assembled to examine the nature of the disease had 
declared it to be the dreaded “ Black Plague.” By this 
they doubtless merely intend to signify that the malady is 
Oriental plague of a malignant type. The term “ black” 
-iis frequently used in this sense ; thus we speak of black 
_'typhus or black measles. Unfortunately there yet lingers 
in Europe the tradition of one awful pestilence to which 
‘the title of the Black Plague or Black Death has been 
specially given ; and it is deeply to be regretted that the 
‘present manifestation of plague should be associated, 

even in name, with the catastrophe of the 14th century. 
The pestilence which Northern Europe called the 
Black Death, and which in Italy obtained the significant 
title of the Great Mortality, seems to have entered the 
Continent by that high-road of epidemics, Astrachan and 
Caucasia. It came to Constantinople in 1347, says the 
ex-Emperor Kantakusenos, whose son died of it, “‘ from 
the country of the hyperborean Scythians ”—the general 
Byzantine designation for the northern coasts of the 
Euxine. Thence during the same year it sailed up the 
Mediterranean, devastating by the way Cyprus, which 
fost nearly all its inhabitants, and establishing foci of 
contagion along the whole southern coast of Europe. 
From these, in 1348, it passed through France and Ger- 
many and reached England in August, landing in Dorset 
and occupying three months in its progress to London. 
From England a ship carried it to Norway ; it entered 
Sweden in 1349, and finally, but not till 1351, completed 
its march by invading Russia, whose boundaries, it must 
‘be remembered, were then of more modest extent. This 
is the only occasion known on which the plague—for the 
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HT virulence unequalled in the records of history—has thus 
1 made the circuit of Europe by way of the Black Sea, the 


F Mediterranean, Southern, Central, and Northern Europe, 
: | attacking Russia proper last of all; usually it has spread 
; ' straight from the Caspian in a north-westerly direction. 

- Although Egypt and Arabia are generally supposed to 
a! ‘be the endemic homes of plague, some think that they 


can trace the Black Death by caravan routes from China. 
This, however, is doubtful, and it is equally probable 
that the pestilence had from a common focus marched 
eastward to “ far Cathay,” just as it advanced westward 

r into Europe. 
; The superstitious belief of the age chronicled and 
| -magnified into a portent every natural phenomenon. 
He . «Passing over fables of dragons, of armies fighting in the 
| :- air, and so on, we are told of violent earthquakes, floods, 
Ay and swarms of locusts; how in China mountains like 
“Tsincheou fell in, and how over the Pope’s palace at 
: Avignon there hung a pillar of fire, and over Paris a fire- 
{ ball. In our recent “acquisition,” Cyprus, matters 
: appear to have reached a particularly unsatisfactory point. 
4" We are told by the historian Deguignes that the plague 
had already broken out when an earthquake, accom- 
panied by a frightful hurricane, shook the foundations of 
the island. ‘The sea overflowed, the ships were dashed 
§ to pieces on the rocks, and few outlived the terrific event 
“ whereby this fertile island was converted into a desert. 
1 Before the earthquake a pestiferous wind spread so 
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poisonous an odour, that many, being overpowered by it, - 
fell down suddenly and expired in dreadful agonies,” 


Famine preceded the plague in many places, and doubt- _ 


less apgravated its fatality. In England, however, the 
pestilence found the people in plenty, but left them in - 
want, both from a murrain among the cattle and from the 
dearth of labourers to gather in a bountiful harvest. 


It is believed on the highest authority that by. the 
Black Death the old world lost within four years a fourth 


of its inhabitants. Yet history concerns herself more 
with the events of a battle, the tricks of a politician, or 
the influences of a creed, than with the ravages of a mere 
epidemic, and even Hume dismisses in a single para- 
graph the direst pestilence on’ record. The learned 
Hecker, who has collected most of what is known on the” 
subject, calculated that in Europe alone there died 
twenty-five millions. In London at least one hundred 
thousand perished ; at Avignon the Pope found it neces- 
sary to consecrate the Rhone, that bodies might be 
thrown into the river without delay. In Norway, accord- 
ing to the chronicler Torfzeus, not more than a third of 
the inhabitants were spared. ‘The sailors found no 
refuge in their ships, and vessels were often seen driving 
about on the ocean and drifting on shore, whose crews 
had perished to the lasteman.” From other parts of the 
world—China, India,s Tartary, Egypt—come records of 
the same awful mortality. The cold of Iceland and of 
Greenland afforded no. protection ; and an old historian 
relates that at the time of the pestilence the eastern coast 
of Greenland became ice-bound, “ so that no mortal from 
that time forward has ever seen that shore or its inhabi- 
tants.” 

Among notable personages died Petrarch’s Laura. 
France lost two queens—namely, Joan of Navarre, 
daughter of Louis X., and her namesake of Burgundy, 


the wife of Philip de Valois. Alphonso XI. of Spain, © 


who died at the siege of Gibraltar, was the only king 
who fell a victim in Europe. 

How exceptional in its magnitude was the epidemic of 
1347-51 may be judged from the insignificance into which 
it throws all other medizeval epidemics of plague ; yet in 
the same century Italy alone was sixteen times visited, 
and in the following century Oriental plague appeared in 
Europe on no less than seventeen occasions. The worst 
form of the Black Death was attended by lung symptoms 
which we now recognise as characteristic of gangrene of 
those organs. So terrible was the contagion, that Guy 
de Chauliac, the brave physician of Avignon, who faced 
it without flinching, narrates how parents abandoned their 
infected children, and children their parents, so that all 
the ties of kindred were dissolved ; for even the vicinity 
of the sick was almost. certain death, and the mere gaze 
of the plague-stricken was thought by the credulous 
people to carry infection with it. 

Not less momentous were the moral effects of this 
visitation. Some in fearful penitence carried their 
treasure to the monasteries, and when the monks, terrified 
lest the gold should bring death, shut their gates, it was 
flung to them over the walls. Others, again, says Boccacio, 
who witnessed the Black Death at Florence, gave them- 
selves up to the indulgence of every gratification, and 
abandoned their property to chance. Meanwhile the 
penitential processions of the Flagellants developed into 
a multitude of fanatics, spreading contagion everywhere ; 
—a menace to Church and State alike, which demanded 
the utmost rigour for its suppression. 

Still more horrible were the persecutions of the Jews, 
who, as in every medizval pestilence, were accused of 
poisoning the wells, These charges were too often 
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fomented by the baser nobles, who were not loth to rid 
themselves of their Jewish creditors. ‘ Confessions,” 
drawn by the rack from innocent wretches, who would 
naturally say anything to obtain a respite from their agony, 
are still extant, and were used to justify the wholesale 
slaughter. At Strasburg alone 2000 Jews were burnt 
alive in their own burial ground, and the cruelties prac- 
tised on an unoffending people exceeded even those of 
the time of the first crusades. 

Such was that epidemic of Oriental plague to which the 
title of Black Death has been given. The present plague in 
Russia resembles it in two particulars: first, that it has 
entered Europe at the same spot; and, secondly, that 
there appears to be an especial tendency to lung affection. 
But here all analogy ends, and, looking to the precedent, 
of which we have given an outline, to call the Astrachan 
epidemic the Black Death is not only unwarrantable, but 
dangerous. The present diffusion of plague is by no 
means limited to Russia; but no one has elsewhere 
thought of applying to it a name which implies such awful 
intensity. Local intensifications of malignancy are 
common in every epidemic, and that amidst the Scythian 
filth of Astrachan any zymotic disease should augment in 
virulence is in no way surprising. It was from the bar- 
barous habits and beastly surroundings of medizeval times 
that the Black Plague gained its terrors, and Astrachan 
has not yet emerged from medizvalism. While we cannot 
too strongly condemn the official reticence which origi- 
nally described the disease as a “mild and localised 
tpphoid,” we must equally protest against a nomenclature 
which can only tend to strike with panic people already 
too accessible to the influence of unreasoning terror. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
IV.—HARROW, 


HE general public is in the habit of placing Eton at 
the head of the list of great public schools, and 
Harrow second. Neither their dates of foundation nor 
the educational position respectively held by them justify 
this classification, which is clearly based on what most 
appeals to the public mind, the annual Eton and Harrow 
cricket-match. Outsiders, and many even who are not 
outsiders, know the public schools only from their per- 
formances at Lords’ or at Henley; while the establishment 
where the senior wrangler was prepared, before he went to 
Cambridge, is indeed mentioned in the papers, but is 
hardly noticed by persons not immediately interested in 
the man or the school. Every one in London, however, 
knows the names, ages, and we had almost said pedigrees, 
of that round-hand bowler who played the deuce with 
the Cambridge wickets, and of the two Harrovians who 
redeemed a match which appeared lost by the careful 
ones and twos they put together at the end of a long 
summer’s day. The English public cares more for 
athletic than for scholarly distinction. It is useless to 
blink the fact that in all the older public schools the 
captain of the eleven or the stroke of the boat enjoys 
much more distinction among his fellows than the boy 
who has won the scholarship at King’s, or the Exhibition 
at Christ Church. This admiration for strength and skill 
extends therefore beyond the great mass of the public, 
which has in almost all times and countries sympathised 
with bodily as against mental force, and has invaded the 
very cradles of learning themselves. Nor can it be 
apodictically set down as an unmixed evil. A steady 
hand, a powerful arm, and a quick eye are qualities which 
imply a very considerable amount of moral as well as ; 
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physical training, and a very large portion of the 
triumphs of our soldiers and the successes of our travel- 
lers are no doubt due to the effects of public-school train- 
ing. The youth who hopes to row in his College or Uni- 
versity boat must lead a life of self-denial and hard work; 
he must for many months be temperate and regular in his 
habits, and the self-restraint he imposes on himself for 
the sake of the honour of his a/ma mater and for personal 
distinction cannot but be useful in after life. But it is 
curious that Harrow, the poorest of the great schools, one 
which offers fewer financial advantages than many 
grammar-schools, should have followed in the wake of 
Eton, and have become, like Eton, the great training-place 
for cricketers, oarsmen, and athletes ; the great school for 
the body, not for the mind of boys belonging to the 
higher and richer classes. On the mischiefs which must 
inevitably follow the systematic and almost scientific 
manner in which sports are now pursued at the great 
schools, it is not our purpose to enter. It must suffice if 
we refer our readers, on this subject, to our former 
remarks on Eton. 

Parents who wish to make scholars of their sons, who 
desire that they should attain distinction at the Unversi- 
ties or in competitive examination, should hardly send 
them to Harrow. It is a strictly classical school, though 
for several years a “ modern side” has existed, which 
contains 70 boys against 430 to 440 on the classical side. 
As at Eton, the school-teaching consists mainly of the 
classical authors, with Greek and Latin composition in 
prose and verse. In mathematics, although the boys 
generally remain till the age of eighteen, few get beyond 
Euclid and Elementary Algebra and Trigonometry. Bible 
history, ancient history and geography, and French are 
taught throughout the school; German and Natural 
Science in the higher forms. On the modern side no 
Greek is taught, the curriculum consisting mainly of 
mathematics, modern languages, and history. There is 
a scientific society which is popular among the boys of 
both sides, and is much encouraged by the masters. On 
the modern side the boys are in school fora greater 
number of hours than on the other,§the hours in school 
being supposed, as at Eton, to be supplemented by about 
the same time given to preparation. How little this good- 
natured supposition is based on fact need hardly be 
remarked. ‘The week consists of three whole school-days 
aud three half-holidays, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. The ordinary school hours are from 7.30 to 
9 a.m., a couple of hours between 10 and 1, and on 
whole school-days two hours in the afternoon. Every 
boy must have a classical private tutor to whose pupil- 
room he belongs, and to whom he has free access in case 
of any difficulty with his lessons, or any school incident 
in which he requires help, and this tutor sends home to™ 
the boy’s parents a report of his pupil’s progress in his 
studies about every fifth week. 

Boys generally enter Harrow between 13 and 14; they 
are not allowed to enter after 15, nor remain after 19, 
except under special circumstances, An elementary 
entrance examination must be passed. Within the last 
few years the governors have laid down a superannuation 
rule by which a boy must attain a certain form by a cer- 
tain age if he wishes to remain; but this rule is worked 
with so much consideration for a boy’s capacities and 
attainments that it may be reasonably doubted whether, 
as alleged, it has had very much effect in stimulating 
the dormant energies of idle boys. The loss of & dis- 
tinguished cricketer would be so grievously felt that in the 
application of the rule bowling is likely to be considered 
before Latin Grammar. There are in all fourteen weeks’ 
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holidays ; if Sundays and the regular and occasional 
other half and full holidays be deducted it will be found 
that a Harrow boy is supposed to work 163 full days in 
the year. Complaints arising from excess of study are 
therefore not usual. 

Religious teaching in the school consists of one hour on 
Sundays, in the Old Testament, from 3 to 4, and a lesson 
in Greek Testament on Monday mornings at first school. 
One of the characteristics of Harrow is a genuine love 
among past and present Harrovians for their school chapel, 
which in the summer is often thronged by old Harrow 
men. ‘The teaching in the sermons is of course that of 
the Church of England, “as far removed from dogma- 
tism as from latitudinarianism.” There are three services 
on Sundays: at 8.30 and 11, and in the afternoon; on 
the morning of Saints’ Days and on Founder Day there 
are special services; attendance is compulsory on all 
except Jews. There has been no Roman Catholic at 
Harrow since the Duke of Genoa left. For the first two 
quarters after a boy enters Harrow, he is obliged to 
learn music or drawing ; with the third quarter begins 
compulsory attendance in the gymnasium until a certain 
course has been gone through. 

The monitorial system, which is so much objected to 
at Eton, prevails at Harrow. In addition to the authority 
thus given to a few of the older boys, fagging still obtains 
throughout the school, and fags are expected to perform 
duties which in the households of even the lower middle 
class are considered to be the province of inferior ser- 
vants only. ‘The monitors only are allowed to “ whop,” 
the head of the eleven, or the head of a large (boarding) 
house may also exercise this privilege ex officio ; it is, of 
course, put in force with that calmness and judicial 
impartiality which must be expected from the hoary head 
of a boy of seventeen. In large houses the Sixth Form has 
breakfast and tea fags, night fags, and a boyin the “ House,” 
who must always be in the way, tf wanted, wnless, of 
course, he is in school. Boys above the Lower Remove 
are exempt from all fagging in the house. Fags are 
summoned by a cry of “ Boy!” which can easily be heard 
all over the establishment, and demands immediate 
attention: This system appears to be ingeniously con- 
trived to prevent any lower boy from devoting too much 
attention to his preparation for school, for if his assiduity 
appears peculiarly objectionable, a little arrangement 
between the upper boys of the house will suffice to keep 
him constantly on the gui vive. But such an arrange- 
is barely necessary, since any boy who thus made him- 
self obnoxious would, in the nature of things, soon be 
marked down, and his nefarious school pursuits stopped. 
The only fagging out of the house is at cricket, to which 
all are liable, from the Upper Shell downwards. Foot- 
ball is as compulsory as Latin, for it is quite as useful in 
after life ; and a boy who sees no fun in having his shins 
barked can only avoid this game if he has been three 
years in the school, or is in his House Eleven, or has a 
medical certificate testifying to the tenderness of his 
nerves or his cuticle. But no medical certificate will 
excuse him frying his fagmaster’s ham or clearing away 
his tea-things. 

The school is examined twice a year—at the end of the 
Midsummer and Christmas quarters—in the work of the 
previous quarters, by the masters ; the Sixth Form only 
‘is examined more widely by men from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, selected by the Head-master. _ The result of this 
€xamination, of which the prizes are scholarships at the 
Universities, is read out by the Examiners from the steps 
‘of the “Old School,” after which the head of the school 
calls for three cheers for the Examiners. 
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The school stands onthe famous “Classic “a 
which runs nearly due north and south, and is cover 
by grassy slopes interspersed with woods. The 
buildings form a striking group at the north end :-— 
Old and New Schools, the Chapel, the Vaughan bea 
the Speech Room, the ‘Natural Science School “and 
Laboratory, and the Music Room, while the M 
houses stand on the east and west sides of the hill. 
position of all the buildings is extremely healthy. ‘The 
most striking feature in the Old School is the Fourth 
Form Room, lined with oak panels blackened by age, in 
which are cut by their own hands the names of tmany 
who became distinguished as statesmen, scholars, ‘or 
divines. ‘On the west side of the schoolyard are four 
fives-courts and seven racquet-courts ; below them is the 
Gymnasium, with workshops underneath—in the latter 
carving, turning, and carpentering are carried on under‘a 
competent instructor. The whole of the schoolyard was 
asphalted some years back, and forms an excellent court 
for “soft-ball” racquets. Leaving the Gymnasium and 
passing a grass meadow, the Sixth Form Cricket-ground is 
reached, separated by the public road from the newly- 
purchased Philathletic ground. On the east side of the 
hill is the Football-ground, beyond which is the Duck- 
puddle, well known to all Harrovians as a handsome swim- 
ming bath of various depths, where a swimming-master 
is generally engaged for the summer quarter ; and though 
swimming is not compulsory, the majority of the school 
learns this useftl art. The Vaughan Library (esigned 
by Gilbert Scott) and the new Speech Room (constructed 
by Mr. Burgess) are among the last handsome additions 
to the school buildings ; the latter is almost a reproduc- 
tion of an ancient Greek theatre, and is capable of holding 
nearly one thousand persons. 

Cricket is the principal game played. To get his 
“flannels ”—that is, into the Harrow Eleven—is the 
schoolboy’s highest ambition. To achieve this crowning 
honour he will “scorn delights and live laborious days.” 
Harrow has, in cricket, a style peculiar to itself, and 
easily recognised by all professionals; the Harrow 
“drive,” between cover-point and long-off, is probably 
due to the lie of the ground, which is by nature the worst 
possible, and the most difficult on which to score, 
Matchés are played on it against the Zingari and other 
celebrated teams, and the names of Harrow cricketers 
are familiar in men’s mouths as household words. On 
the match with Eton it is unnecessary to speak further. 
Harrow is also famous for racquets, as has been 
abundantly proved since the institution of the Public 
School Matches at Prince’s, which offer a fresh chance of 
distinction to the athlete. Football is played at Harrow 
somewhat in accordance with the Association Rules, but 
with several exceptions, to describe which we have not 
space. The school, moreover, possesses a Rifle-corps, 
which has been frequently successful at Wimbledon. 

Harrow boys are children of the highest and wealthiest 
classes of the country—the sons of country gentlemen are 
particularly numerous, Although not quite so extravagant 
as Eton boys, they are all most generous when opportunity 
occurs. Public tuition, including school charges, costs 
428 tos. per annum ; private tuition, £15. Board and 
residence costs, in the ten large houses, £90 for 38 
weeks ; £135 in the small houses. The entrance fee to 
the “school is 46, and to the larger houses, £10, 
Private tuition in mathematics and modern languages is 
charged £3 per quarter for each; natural science, 
fencing, and boxing, £4. The total cost of keeping @ 
boy at Harrow for 38 weeks in each year, including a 
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and.two.or three out of the six extras, therefore, amounts, 
to-about £175 to £180 in the larger houses, and to 
4210 in the smaller ones, entrance fees of £16 being an 
addition in the first year only, A. large proportion. of 
Harrow boys enters the Army, for which their pursuits at 
school have peculiarly fitted them, They help to officer 
almost every regiment in her. Majesty’s service, particu- 
larly the Household Troops. The Goyerning Body 
consists of ten governors, among whom is Professor 
Tyndall. The staff under the Head-master, Rev. H. M. 
Butler, D.D., comprises twenty-five assistant masters and 
tutors and four extra masters, which gives the fair propor- 
tion of one master to twenty-one boys. » 

For the history of Harrow. and its rise from a village 
grammar school with a very. small endowment to. its 
present position, we are compelled to refer our readers to 
the report of the Public Schools Commission, 1864, and 
to Mr. Howard Staunton’s. book on Public Schools,. We 
will merely state that among the, events affecting it which 
have occurred since these authorities appeared, are, the 
establishment of the Modern Side already mentioned, 
that of the Lower School of John Lyon, intended to give 
natives of Harrow—whowere to be benefited by the original 
endowment—opportunities of obtaining a sound but in- 
expensive commercial education, and the collection of no 
less than £30,000 by voluntary contributions to the Lyon 
Memorial Fund. For the school may be said to be sup- 
ported mainly by voluntary contributions, the profits 
arising from the school-fees in the Upper school being 
devoted to teaching in the Lower. In this respect there- 
fore Harrow occupies a totally different position to Eton, 
and, the many charges raised against the Governing Body 
of the latter can never apply to the former. There can 
here be no fat sinecures and no misused endowments ; 
the money collected may, it is true, rather promote the 
welfare of the body than the culture of the intellect, but 
it, is all spent on the School, and the donors know how it 
is spent. A fine sanatorium for thirty invalids, about 
half a mile from the Old Schools, was erected in 1865 ; 
boys suffering from infectious complaints are sent here. 

There are no “bounds” at Harrow, but a boy is 
obliged to answer to his name at certain hours on whole 
/ and half-holidays, unless his absence is signed by his tutor. 
He may have an exea¢ once in a quarter, for which he 
receives a written invitation from his friends, which should 
be shown to his tutor; he is then allowed under certain 
regulations to be absent for two nights, one of which must 
be Sunday. This exeat has unfortunately been used for 
other less legitimate purposes, and increased railway 
facilities between Harrow and London are not calculated 
to improve the moral discipline of the elder boys. 

To give an exhaustive list of the eminent men who 
have been Harrow boys would be idle. We will mention 
only the following names of Harrovians who have of late 
years attained eminence in public life or in literature :— 
Lord Byron, Lord Palmerston, Lord Loftus, T. S. Dun- 
combe, the Duke of Sutherland, Lord Dalling and 
Bulwer, Bryan Proctor (Barry Cornwall), Theodore Hook, 
Anthony Trollope, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord George 
Hamilton, Lord Sandon, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir William 
Jones (the Orientalist), and Cardinal Manning. 





CABS, 
HE English public is very long-suffering and very 
) patient. We put up with the negligence of our 
vestries : we look calmly on while six inches of snow 
first: form a sheet of slippery ice before our doors, and 
are then, with a rapidity which varies with the tempe- 
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escapes through the half-choked drains ; we submit to, 
an amount of dirt and inconvenience which no. Conti, 
nental public would stand for.a week. We have allowed. 
ourselves for years to be controlled by the goodwill of the, 
vestries and the preferences of the dustman. Our roads, 
are “up” at the most inconvenient times of the year, and 
our houses rendered inaccessible to anyone not gifted 
with exceptional gymnastic powers by reason of gas, 
drains, or water. All this. we patiently endure, because 
English people, as a rule, are sensible enough not to 
grumble at an evil of which they have the remedy in 
their own hands, if they would only have the courage 
to apply it. We presume that most men prefer wading 
through deep liquid mud, or jumping over ditches on. the 
way to their Penates, or slipping on. treacherous. pave- 
ments, to the trouble of being elected members of vestries, 
and having to oppose the jobbery promoted by the, local 
builder, and the coarse language of the greengrocer. used 
in its. defence, which they would. be sure to meet with at 
the Board. Of the two evils, the Englishman distinctly 
prefers what he considers the lesser, and, having by 
this choice lost his right to grumble, he keeps his own 
council, and it is only seldom that a slight explosion. of 
discontent is manifested by a letter or two in the Zimes. 
But if we are theoretically, though not practically, 
masters of the situation as regards paving, lighting, and 
sweeping the streets, and distinctly prefer the inconve- 
niences to which we are subjected to the activity of an 
unpleasant nature which we should have to exert in order 
to remove them, we are hardly in the same position with 
regard to locomotion, During the last twenty years the 
means afforded to Londoners for getting about have 
developed enormously. It is hardly necessary to remind 
our readers of underground railways and tramways, but it 
is a most curious fact that these increased facilities. have 
been afforded almost entirely to those classes who are 
unable or unwilling to pay for special conveniences, The 
improvements have, in fact, benefited almost entirely the 
middle and lower classes. Although we think tramways 
an abomination, we have no objection whatever to this 
improvement. But now that they are provided for those 
who can only afford a few pence for being carried from 
one point of London to another, it is surely time that those 
should beconsidered whopay the largest proportion of rates 
and taxes, and who would willingly spend a little more in 
order to obtain quick and commodious transport. For 
them nothing whatever isdone. Unless people keep their 
own carriages, with several pairs of horses to each, they 
are, of course, obliged to use hired conveyances to. a 
great extent. Now the cabs of London have, since the 
rst introduction of hansoms, not made the slightest 
progress. There is a curious feeling of admiration among 
ladies for hansom cabs. We believe this feeling owes’ its 
origin to the fact that when hansoms were first introduced 
it was not considered proper for ladies to drive in them, 
and this slight spice of impropriety has outlasted a whole 
generation, and has added zest to .a, mode of moving 
from place to place which is, in itself the most uncomfort- 
able and the most dangerous that could possibly be 
imagined. | 
There is a superstition among ladies that hansoms are 
nice, and that they drive fast. If it be nice to sit on damp 
cushions with your feet in wet straw on a cold day, when 
to put down the glass is to be suffocated, while to keep it 
up is to get wet through; if it be nice to catch your skirts 
as you get in and to, risk stepping under the wheel as you 
get out ; if it be nice to risk having the bridge of your 
nose broken by the ingeniously-arranged skylight coming 
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down with a rush, and to have to twist your neck 
when you want to instruct a particularly stolid driver as 
to the way he should go, then we admit that hansoms 
arenice. They are horsed by cast-offs of all descriptions ; 
some, the best among them, are weedy thoroughbreds, 
who have neither the pluck, nor the size, nor the stamina 
required even to win wretched gate-money races. Others 
draw their supply from broken-down hunters or park hacks 
that have contracted the unpleasant habit of always 
falling on their noses. Any horse that can be kept on 
its legs by means of the shafts and the weight of the 
driver behind, and that can move over the ground 
at a rate of six miles an hour, is considered good enough 
for a hansom. The result, of course, is that hansom 
horses represent almost all the vices which bad training, 
cross-breeding, and ill usage can produce in that noble 
animal. They shy, they kick, they jib, they stumble, 
and they very often fall. They won’t stand still when 
you want to get in, and they won’t go on when you are 
in. They will either not turn round corners at all, 
because they are blind of one eye, or they take them so 
sharp as to run the wheel over the kerb. All these faults, 
however, might be got over, or at any rate rendered com- 
paratively innocuous, by a judicious and careful driver ; 
but the hansom cabman is, as a rule, neither the one 
nor the other. When he has a fare who appears to him 
ignorant of distances and likely to pay handsomely, he 
drives well; he also drives well when an additional tip 
has been promised beforehand. By well we mean that he 
drives fast, but the faster he drives the more likely is it that 
one of the four legs of the wretched animal in the shafts 
will give way, and that, by a sudden fall, his fare and the 
driver himself will be projected on to’ the pavement. 
When, however, the cabman thinks that his passenger 
has got “‘ Moggs’s Fares” in his pocket or in his head, and 
will not be defrauded out of a single sixpence, caution 
takes the place of reckless foolhardiness, and it is not 
unusual to see a hansom carefully following a hearse 
all the way from the Elephant and Castle to Waterloo 
Bridge. Another singular feature of the cabman is that 
he absolutely denies the truth of the geometrical axiom 
that a straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points. If by any possibility he can turn round a 
succession of corners he always does so. It need hardly 
be pointed out that a certain amount of time is lost and 
danger incurred every time the horse is thrown out of its 
paces, and off his legs occasionally, at a sharp corner ; 
yet it is not unusual to find a cabman who has to drive 
from the Marble Arch to Tottenham Court Road, and 
whose straight course would be along Oxford Street, to 
turn off either to the right or to the left, through a 
number of bye streets, in order to have plenty of corners 
to goround. One particular drive which the writer of 
this is unfortunately obliged to take almost daily is a 
singular exemplification of the cabman’s unwillingness to 
take the shortest way anywhere. The distance is 
a fraction under three miles by a short and easy 
route; out of forty cabs only one was driven over 
this course, all the rest choosing a circuitous track, 
which increased the distance to three and a_ half 
or even four miles. Neither verbal nor financial argu- 
ment was of any avail. The cabman insists upon know- 
ing that the straight line is not the shortest distance, and 
takes you through all the back slums in London, where 
blocks and stoppages of traffic occur at every moment, 
rather than drive you along a straight and easy route. It 
would probably be difficult for human ingenuity to invent 
any more atrociously uncomfortable vehicle “than a 
hansom cab. No man witha tall hat on, unless he be 
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particularly short, can sit in it without injury to his head 
gear. The protection against the weather is totally 
insufficient unless the glass is down, and even then, — 
although one is half-suffocated, rain and snow finds 
its way in. Nearly all these cabs are too 
narrow for two persons of ordinary size, and in 
getting in or out violent collisions are constantly 
occurring ; but even these, bad as they are, are a great 
deal better than the notorious “growler.” To talk of 
these horrible machines is to raise feelings of disgust in 
every bosom. The rattling of all the glasses of a long 
express train are concentrated in the noise it makes. Its 
jolts convince us that the springs are made for show, and 
not for use; the nauseous, fusty smell inside compares 
unfavourably even with that of the ladies’ cabin of a@ 
Channel steamer; the mouldy straw on the floor would 
spoil any respectable foot covering; while the appearance, 
manners, and odour of the driver are calculated to frighten 
nervous women into hysterics. Yet this atrocious con- 
veyance—the very worst of its kind that plies for hire in 
any city in England or the Continent—claims the mono- 
poly of conveying passengers, with their luggage, to and 
from all railway stations, and is the only means of trans- 
port for those who have not their own carriage, and lack 
the agility and courage necessary to drive in a hansom, 
Of course the driver of the four-wheeled cab has all the 
faults of his colleague of the hansom, and others besides. 
The latter is generally sober, the former generally fuddled; 
the hansom driver is occasionally civil, the four-wheeled 
cabman never. Hansom cabmen have been known to 
thank people when they have been grossly overpaid ; 
their more humble friends greet the largest payment with 
a growl of dissatisfaction and a sneering look of disgust. 
All these circumstances make it simply inexplicable why, 
in the richest and largest city in the world, no one 
has come forward to provide a clean, comfortable, safe, 
and decently horsed conveyance, driven by a civil 
driver. Such carriages could command a higher price, 
and would, notwithstanding this higher price, we are 
quite certain, drive all the four-wheelers and half of the 
hansoms in London out of the market within a very 
few months ; but then, of course, we must allow a higher 
price to be charged, and a rate must be established at 
which it will pay people to keep a superior class of 
hackney-carriage to supply the wants of a superior class 
of customers. — 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


ene 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF BARON ALBERT 
GRANT. 


R. ABRAHAM GOTTHEIMER, more widely, 
though equally unfavourably, known as Baron 

Albert Grant, has made his appearance, for the first time, 
in the Bankruptcy Court. It is not known whether or 
not his confidence in himself has been sufficient to 
induce him to refrain from making the post-matrimonial 
provision customary in such cases; but, were he to be 
reduced to actual want, the public sympathy with him 
would scarcely be large. It is a strange effect of the 
survival of confidence that a certain number of people 
were found willing to deposit money with the General 
Banking Company, even after the numerous revelations 
in the Law Courts concerning the character of the 
various loans and companies which Baron Grant was 
instrumental in introducing to the public. The history 
of this gentleman is instructive. From a most humble 
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origin, he managed to make his way to a position of appa- 
rent wealth. Stockbrokers and financial hangers-on of all 
kinds were constantly crowding his offices, and were about 
the only people who made money out of him, excepting, 
perhaps, those artists of the highest rank who were grate- 
ful for his patronage. That he is possessed of great 
talent and energy is not to be denied, but that these 
qualities have been misapplied, to the public disadvan- 
tage, is equally unquestionable. A “promoter” of a 
type which seems likely, happily, to fade out through 
final exposure, the schemes which he launched from time 
to time rarely brought anything but ruin to those who 
were unwary enough to invest in them. It is curious 
that the collapse of one of his “ earliest offsprings,” the 
Credit Company, is almost coincidental with his own. 
It is satisfactory to find that retributive justice has taken 
from him the fortune which he had built upon a founda- 
tion formed of other peoples’ losses. The only consola- 
tion to his victims is that they may, in sunny weather, 
sit in the breezy enclosure of Leicester Square, and medi- 
tate upon the virtues of him who placed it at their 
disposal, or stroll to Kensington and gaze upon the 
colossal mansion to occupy which the proverbial wise 
man has yet to be found. 


THE ESCAPE OF THE GLASGOW BANK 
DIRECTORS. 
* OUS avons tous assez de force pour supporter les 
maux d’autrui,” says De la Rochefoucauld, and 
it is probable that the result of the City of Glasgow Bank 
trial would have been widely different had not a stern 
rule of law prevented any person interested either directly 
or indirectly in the Bank from serving on the jury or 
from presiding at the trial. The minds of the prisoners 
must have been intensely relieved when the sentences 
were delivered, which simply afford them opportunities 
durin, periods varying from eight to eighteen months for 
calm and undisturbed contemplation and recreation. The 
so-called punishment inflicted upon them is scarcely 
severer than that which is in France adjudged to an 
editor who has written an anti-Government article. It is 
assumed, in cases such as the present, that the social 
position of the criminal gives a keener edge to the 
degradation of trial and imprisonment. This problema- 
tical difference can scarcely serve as a fair excuse for 
leniency to felons who (possibly for the sake of euphony) 
are called “ misdemeanants,” but whose crimes have 
brought misery and want to thousands, and who are, 
practically, responsible for a multitude of evil conse- 
quences. Indeed, the deaths from suicide and despair 
caused by the heavy losses which their fraudulent trans- 
actions have brought about would seem to have raised 
their guilt to the degree of constructive murder. But the 
magnitude of a financial misdeed almost always appears 
to be followed by a minimum of punishment, and, by 
some singular perversion of ideas, the greater criminal 
receives an amount of consideration denied to the lesser. 
At the time of the T’Kindt trial in Brussels there were 
exhibited in a window in the Galeries St. Hubert two 
capitally-drawn cartoons, the one representing T’Kindt 
descending from his carriage, tenderly assisted by two 
officials, and passing through an avenue of soldiers, who 
were respectfully presenting arms, to enter the courthouse ; 
and the other showing a poor devil hustled into the same 
building by two irate gendarmes. Beneath the former 
picture was inscribed the legend “ 23,000,000,” and below 
the latter “23 francs.” This may be taken as a repre- 
sentation of the state of feeling of the Glasgow judge 
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and jury. But that the general public, and, above all, 
the innocent sufferers, will be content with what we 
cannot but characterise as the escape from justice of the 
directors, is most unlikely. The leniency of the sentences 
is likely to breed a burning sense of the wrong done 
to the poor by this tender treatment of the rich. Nor 
is it possible, if the cold-hearted and deliberate manner 
in which the frauds were committed is considered, that 
the consciences of the City of Glasgow Bank directors 
will be largely affected by the knowledge that they have 
wrought the ruin of many frugal and industrious persons. 


THE INDIAN IMPORT DUTIES. 


HE deputation sent to Lord Cranbrook by the 
mass-meeting of the merchants of Manchester 
appears to have been very much of one mind concern- 
ing the necessity for the repeal of the import duties 
now charged upon the admission of manufactured cotton 
goods into India. As a matter of fact, the justice of 
their claim has long ago received Governmental recog- 
nition, and the repeal of the obnoxious taxes has been, 
and continues to be, prevented solely by the pecuniary 
pressure upon the resources of India. ‘The present 
moment, however, when the Government has an expen- 
sive war upon their hands, undertaken quite as much in 
Indian as in Imperial interests, is scarcely opportune for 
such very decided insistance as the Manchester merchants 
endeavour to exercise. The demand does not seem to 
us to be based on quite as unselfish motives as the peti- 
tioners would have us believe. Owing to the imposition 
of these duties a local industry has sprung up in India, 
which diminishes the sale of Manchester goods. This 
is “ protection ” as regards India, and it does not appear 
to be politic that two portions of one great nation should 
be in competition for the production of one article of 
manufacture. One-third of the entire quantity of Lan- 
cashire goods finds its way to India, and the taxation 
upon them amounts to about £850,000 sterling per 
annum, Until Indian home manufacture assumes a 
larger scale, this is paid by the natives in the shape of 
enhanced prices. This expenditure is what the Man- 
chester merchants desire, ostensibly, to spare their distant 
clients ; but the real cause of the movement is the fact 
that, were the goods cheaper, the Indians would consume 
greater quantities. However, it is not merely a question 
between two rival industries; it is the duty of the 
Government to consider both sides, and it is certain that 
the distress in Lancashire caused by the falling off of the 
demand for their staple goods is very widespread. ‘The 
time does not seem to be ripe for the action that is 
required, and there are other taxes which press more 
heavily upon the Indian people, which must previously 
be considered. The deputation must have been gratified 
by the practical confirmation of his predecessor’s promise 
which they obtained from Lord Cranbrook. But it must 
be distinctly understood that Indian interests must be the 
first consideration of the Secretary of State for India. 





Tue Money Market.—Contrary to general expecta- 
tion, the French have taken some portion of the last 
allotted million of Treasury Bills, although the majority 
of the orders from Paris were inexecutable by reason of 
their being above the rate obtained. This has occasioned 
their purchasing some bills in the market to which this 
circumstance has given some additional ease. It is not 
thought, however, that the whole of the bills held on the- 
other side will be renewed, and the low rate for money 
now ruling, which affords so striking a contrast to that. 
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of two months ago, may be only temporary. There is 
no life in business at present, and that, in itself, is a 
contributing cause to the abundance of money, which, 
nevertheless, is only available for well-approved paper. 





THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 





[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear in the Examiner's Letter Box.] 
gp 
ETON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


EAR SIR,—The writer of the article on Eton is 
scarcely fair to it. He entirely ignores the 
collegers, who are certainly admirably taught as well as 
admirably selected. Eton stands highest when judged 
by the standard of the certificate examiners. The 
mathematics there are very far from contemptible. The 
only schools which would compare favourably with Eton 
as regards mathematics (of selected boys) are some 
London schools, Manchester, Liverpool, and Clifton. 
The whole school is known at the Universities for its 
admirable knowledge of the Bible, I think it is a matter 
of real regret that an article should be written with so 
strong a bias.—Yours truly, RuGBY. 
[The article on Eton was not supposed to be 
exhaustive. To describe the college fully would have 
required thrice the space. The collegers now form a 
small fraction only of the school, and are called by an 
unpleasant nickname (tugs), reflecting both on their social 
position and on the fact that many of them “sap.” We 
never asserted that se/ected boys may not be very good at 
mathematics. The statement made was that, as a rule, 
Eton boys learnt very little beyond a moderate amount 
of Latin and Greek, and that scholarship is not highly 
honoured among them. This statement implies that 
there is some scholarship among a few, or otherwise 
there would be no point in the criticism.—Ed. 
EXAMINER. | 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


eee eeem 
“ L’ASSOMMOIR.” 


ARIS must have food for its insatiable curiosity. 

A Ministry must be thrown overboard, or an eccen- 
tric admired, or a victim cut into pieces by an ingenious 
assassin. Paris, however, had rather too much of a 
good thing last week, for besides a Ministerial crisis of no 
small magnitude, and a lottery which is driving several 
millions of people out of their minds, it has been 
favoured with a dramatic event such as the French stage, 
much as it may be used to all social eccentricities, has 
but rarely witnessed. ‘This was no more nor less than 
the importation within the realm of the theatrical art of 
M. Emile Zola’s well-known novel ‘1’Assommoir.” 
People on this side of the Channel don’t know much, as 
a rule, of M. Zola, one of the most powerful and most 
morbid of French modern novelists, They know of him by 
reputation, and, on the whole, it is just as well that it 
should be so. Every nation has its own temperament. 
Germany delights in the maudlin fiction of MM. Spiel- 
hagen and Auerbach. The works of these authors seem 
to. us rather dull and over-lachrymose. To Germans, 
however, they represent the climax of intellectual enjoy- 
ment, because German novel readers, it is to be supposed, 
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are made for MM. Spielhagen and Auerbach, just as,the, 
latter are made for the Germans. Likewise the French. 
have a marked taste for literary nudity; and, as. the, 
French are an essentially logical people, the more crude, 
is the work, the more they like it. Hence the Parisian. 


-public’s partiality for the highly-flavoured realism whichyM, 


Emile Zola periodically undertakes to offer them, The; 
author of “l’Assommoir,” however, had hitherto restricted, 
himself to books. Certain things can be written that, 
cannot be acted, and that was precisely the character of; 
M. Zola’s writings in general, and of his last notorious, 
production in particular. When, then, it was known: at; 
large that those spicy scenes which were unfit for the 
footlights would after all be performed in one of the chief 
theatres in Paris, the natives were in a state of great 
jubilation, Everybody rushed to the Ambigu Comiquej 
and took the house by storm for at least a fortnight 
The two gods of the day were M. Dufaure and M. Zola; 
Both in a different sphere were fighting a battle; and 
perhaps the majority of the public were more interested 
in the novelist’s than in the statesman’s fate. Bothy 
indeed, were victorious, and very much in the same, way. 
M. Dufaure was pronounced a crotchety, garrulous 
old man, but was dispensed with after all. M, Zola 
was put down as a debaser of all theatrical tradi- 
tions, as a perverter of public morals, but whose pro- 
ductions were wanted to raise the sated appetite of a 
sceptical public. 

But what is “l’Assommoir,” about which Paris. is 
raving? A trite and nauseous thing verily, and whereof 
the success bodes no good to the dramatic art of the 
country.  L’Assommoir” consisted, as a book, of a 
series of powerfully-described but disgusting scenes 
drawn from the life amongst the very dregs of the 
Parisian population. M. Zola, as a writer, has long ago 
set himself to the specific task of handling and preparing 
for public display the dirty linen of humanity. One 
cannot read him without rendering justice to his talent, 
and yet his literature is often too much for the most 
robust stomach. He dips his hand in the mire of a 
cesspool with the religious fervour of a pontiff, and he is 
never so delighted as when the horror of his work is 
paramount. For all that he is an artist, and of no low 
order; but he is a man of paradox, such as there are 
many in French literature. He is so deeply convinced 
that his manner of interpreting art is the right one that 
he falls into imitating himself. M. Zola, as well as most 
of the French fiction writers of the present day, are the 
deep admirers and the direct descendants of Balzac, the 
founder of the school of psychological fiction. But, one 
and all, they have failed to understand that Balzac was 
not merely the expounder of human miseries, crudities, 
and distortions ; he gave a place, and a considerable one 
too, to the bright side of life in his ““Comédie Humaine,” 
because he was too well gifted to yield to the feeling of 
melancholy scepticism which the analysis of the actions of 
men is apt to leave in minds of inferior metal. With M.Zola 
the case is far different. He has been poor, and miserable, 
and ill-treated in the first stage of his life, whereat he 
concludes that earth is a veritable hell, and that it should 
be described as such. Balzac, also, was sorely tried by 
the res angusta domi before he won fame ; but poverty to 
him was an artistic experiment, and was not a. whit 
embittered by it, nor did his tribulation ever bias his fine 
judgment, as unfortunately is the case of M. Zola. | 

And yet M. Zola is the literary favourite of the day. 
He is no playwright, and yet for the present neither M. 
Emile Augier nor M. Alexandre Dumas can compete 
with him. It would almost appear, indeed, as, if 
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public taste in France had degenerated as well as art. 
Fortunately, the French taste can appreciate still what is 
delicate and truly artistic in the highest sense of the 
term; but it has its whims and weaknesses. It is not 
above degrading itself for a change, were it only to throw in 
a little interest in the humdrum of common life. It 
launches into an occasional fit of dissipation, and when 
it does, it goes in for it thoroughly. M. Zola is then 
called upon to furnish something worthy of the occasion ; 
and as by a natural law he is compelled to increase the 
dose whenever his drugs are required, he is led to produce 
such obnoxious displays as now attract crowds of spec- 
tators at the Ambigu Theatre. Let him continue at the 
same rate, and he will very soon endow the French stage 
with such pathological situations as were never dreamt 
of by the most enterprising and least scrupulous of 
writers. 


TWO NEW PLAYS. 
VERY funny piece was brought out on Saturday at 
the Gaiety—that theatre where the abolition of 
fees.is a reality and not a fiction. Mr. Byron has 
succeeded better with his farcical ‘ Uncle” than in 
his late attempt at the Haymarket. The plot has been 
so largely dilated upon by our contemporaries that it 
is unnecessary here to repeat it, but we cannot help 
remarking, without any desire to detract from the 
author’s undoubted wit and ingenuity, that a great part 
of the success is owing to the wonderful acting of 
Messrs. Terry and Royce. Anything better than the 
“set up” of the latter as the uncle from India we 
have never seen, nor does he fall into the absurd 
exaggeration which in Mr. Terry certainly makes us 
laugh, but also deprives us of any sympathy for the 
extremely silly hero. Miss Muir as Mrs. Beaumont 
hardly made as much of the part as it deserved, but 
Miss Amalia was extremely successful as a smart maid- 
of-all-work. 

It is difficult to recognise another Shakespeare in Mr. 
Sydney Grundy. From the tone of the young gentle- 
man’s letters, when the Examiner of Plays refused to 
license an adaptation he had made, it appeared that Mr. 
Grundy was anxious to revolutionise the dramatic litera- 
ture of the day, and to revive the “palmiest days” of 
the stage. His ambition turns out on examination to be 
considerably lower, and his piece at the Strand—adapted 
from the French—deals with the troubles which fall upon 
a gentleman who is supposed by his uncle to be 
endeavouring to make a victim of his housemaid. This 
is not a very lofty subject truly, nor altogether worthy of 
a West-end theatre ; and at the East-end of the town it 
would hardly have been accepted with patience. Mr. 
Vernon, an actor not without abilit}, and Miss Lottie 
Venne, an artist who gives promise of doing excellent 
work in days to come, are chiefly instrumental in giving 
_ vitality to a trumpery little play. 


GUIRAUD'S “ PICCOLINO.” 

HERE is a division of opinion just now as to the 
alleged lack of ‘competent dramatists ” in this 
country ; but, regarding our supply of competent operatic 
composers, there can, unfortunately, be no question. If 
such beings even exist, they do absolutely nothing to re- 
mind us of. the past. Meanwhile, there is a point of 
resemblance between managers, histrionic as. well as 
lyric, that no one will venture to deny. In their search 
after novelty they all ransack the French stage for ‘suc- 
cesses. Impresarios have of late years given-us, one after 
anothe:, the chefs-d’euvre of Auber, Gounod, A. Thomas, 
Bizet, V. Massé, and, in a less exalted sphere, of Lecocq 
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and Planquette. Besides these, the names of Saint- 
Saéns, Massenet, and Joncitres, as composers of the 
young French school, are familiar to most English ama- 
teurs ; and latest among Gallic candidates for popularity 
here is Ernest Guiraud, whose three-act opera “ Pieco- 
lino” has just been produced by Mr. Carl Rosa. 


M. Guiraud is a very lucky man. He has had exceptional 


good fortune in obtaining an introduction to English 
audiences when comparatively young, and with an opera 
that has only seen light a couple of years. Composers 
with illustrious. names have had much longer to wait, 
though with far more important works to offer for inter- 
pretation. For “ Piccolino ” is a very light, unpretending 
sort of opera, and, but for its suitability to the particular 
requirements of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, an interval 
of much greater length would probably have elapsed ere 
its transfer to our lyric boards. It was produced by the 
troupe named at Dublin, a few weeks ago, with results 
which, according to the Irish press, were successful in 
the extreme. ‘The effect of the representation at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre was by no means so favourable, and 
this fact is not difficult to explain. ‘“ Piccolino” has a 
charming libretto—it is by MM. Sardou and Nuittier— 
and contains some pretty music ; but it is essentially an 
opera which in a large theatre must lose half its attraction. 
On a small stage the sparkling dialogue of fardou, far 
beyond the average of operatic libretti, could be spoken 
with admirable effect, and in itself would help consider- 
ably to achieve success. Under opposite conditions 
“Piccolino ” has to depend entirely upon its rather slight 
plot, and on music which is not of such remarkable or 
sustained excellence as to satisfy an audience solely on 
the strength of its own merits. This is precisely what 
one feels with regard to the present performance ; and 
we therefore anticipate that Mr. Carl Rosa—who evidently 
did not: bargain for such a big theatre at the time ‘he 
purchased the English performing-right of “ Piccolino "— 
will do more with the opera in the provinces than in 
London. 


As we have said, there is some pretty music in — 


“ Piccolino,” and the pity is that there should not be more, 
for M. Guiraud scores his work cleverly, and sometimes 
gives signs of considerable originality. On the other 
hand, he has in one or two instances appropriated phrases 
that are decidedly familiar. For example, in the overture 
and the first act a melody appears which may without 
hesitation be recognised as “ Yankee Doodle.” The finales 
are the weakest numbers in the opera, and this is curious, 
inasmuch as the other concerted pieces are the best, espe- 
cially those in the second act. The duet for soprano and 


tenor, “ Ah! my heart ;” the charming and original sere- 


nade, with vocal accompaniment in imitation of a guitar ; 
and the tuneful trio for men, cannot fail to please. In 
the second act, too, comes Piccolino’s joyous song, 
“ Sorrento,” which, although slightly commonplace, is 
perhaps the most taking melody in the opera. His, 
or rather her air in the last. act, “It was a shepherd 
maiden,” is simply an interpolation of the well-known 
nursery air, “Il y avait une bergtre,” and the remaining 
portion of the song gives good opportunity for strong 
dramatic treatment ; but of this the composer has taken 
very little advantage. The choruses in the first act are 
characteristic and effective, as is also that for the Tivoli 
beggars. Of the libretto we have already spoken in 
high terms, and there is only to add that the work of 
translating it ‘has been executed by Mr. Sydney Mz 
Samuel with signal success. But Mr. Carl Rosa is over 
sanguine if he expects to produce a strong impression with 
Guiraud’s opera at the large house in the Haymarket. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


—— 
MR. GRANT DUFF’S MISCELLANIES.* 


HILE no one probably ever doubted the versa- 
W tility of the Member of the Elgin Burghs, few, 
perhaps, have hitherto realised the depth of his know- 
ledge on a variety of subjects. Articles in reviews and 
addresses to national associations, however remarkable, 
are apt to be forgotten, particularly if they are not 
confined to one branch of study. Mr. Plimsoll has 
made the fate of the merchant seaman his speciality, and 
has attained notoriety, if not greatness, by climbing on 
the shoulders of Poor Jack; but if Mr. Plimsoll’s 
speeches and articles had been delivered, not on the 
unseaworthiness of ships and the hardships of sailors 
only, but on a variety of the most different social, poli- 
tical, and literary questions, he might not be considered 
so great a man as he is. ‘The volume before us enables 
us to realise how hard Mr. Grant Duff must have worked 
to know so much, and to write so well and so variously. 
But this selection from his articles and addresses does 
more than merely prove that their author is a clever and 
learned man. It shows also that he is a sensible and 
courageous one. He is not afraid of reprinting “ Must 
we then believe Cassandra?” an address first delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1874, although many of the opinions enun- 
ciated in it have been falsified by events. It is a dan- 
gerous thing to bring forth from their pigeon-holes political 
and social prophecies of five years’ standing. The seer 
openly challenges the opinion of the world on his fore- 
sight, and if he has been flagrantly wrong, his reputation, 
which the forgetfulness of humanity might have left un- 
tarnished, is gone for ever by his own deed. Few politi- 
cians could bear the ordeal of having their words of 
years gone by cast in their teeth; but Mr. 
Grant Duff has not been afraid to submit to it, 
and has, on the whole, come out of the trial un- 
scathed. For although in the article we have already 
mentioned we find our author’s sanguine hopes of the 
revival of British trade and industry, and his assurance 
that England will not lose her place among nations in 
commercial pursuits, so far falsified, yet there is nothing 
in the course of events to make us despair entirely of the 
future. He thinks that the working man will be too wise 
.to adopt the suicidal policy of the limitation of individual 
exertions and the abolition of piecework introduced by 
theunions: what the wisdom of the artisan has failed to do, 
misfortune seems likely to effect, and we have no doubt 
‘that the depression of trade will, for some years at least, 
have put a stop to the oppression he justly deprecates. If 
this, one of the most important articles in the book, has 
not been entirely verified by events, most of the other 
“essays and speeches are to-day at least as valuable as 
when they were first written or delivered. We welcome 
the reappearance of “A Plea for a Rational Education,” 
‘which will remind that large majority which is not in the 
-habit of consulting Hansard that the institution of the 
Public Schools Commission was due principally to Mr. 
‘Grant Duff, and that therefore we have him to thank for 
‘the improvements it has been the means of introducing. 
With his scheme for the education of gentlemen’s sons, 
“of those “who have all the chances,” we cannot entirely 
agree ; it is perhaps one of the best which was ever 
evolved from one single brain, but no single brain is 
‘capable of laying down a perfect plan on so complex 
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a subject. Besides the many minor objections ‘upon 


which we have not space to enter, two great ones at once ~ 
present themselves even to those who are not tainted — 


by the “mill” of the Public Schools which Mr. Grant 
Duff so scathingly condemns, We allude, firstly, to his 
almost entire neglect of Latin and Greek composition, 
which he condemns as waste of time, and unnecessary for 
a general education, recommending the reading of classic 
authors in English instead; while he appears entirely 
to forget that their principal use is not to enable a pupil 
to write good Latin and Greek prose, but to learn these 
languages thoroughly. On this point every schoolmaster 
could correct our author. It is notorious that the trans- 
lation of a few comparatively simple English phrases into 


a foreign language—whether Latin, Greek, or French— — 


presents more difficulties to the learner, and teaches him 
more, than the rendering of an advanced author into his 
native tongue. Proficiency in no language can be attained 
without having composed in it: is not Mr. Grant Duffs 
own plan of teaching Greek by help of modern Greek 
conversation itself composition vivd voce? The second 
error lies in the extreme subdivision of classes at the 
Universities which the elastic nature of the curriculum 
suggested would require. If this scheme were’ carried 
out, either almost as many professors would be required 
at Oxford as students, and every undergraduate would 
often have the lecture-room to himself, or all the Univer- 
sities in the United Kingdom must be concentrated 
there. 

The lecture on Egypt is a useful geographical, historical, 
and botanical summary. It was, probably, delivered to a 
mixed audience, and the style adopted is therefore rightly 


-colloquial and easy. No article so well illustrates the 


“ manysidedness” (Vielseitigkei#?) of Mr. Grant Duffs 
acquirements—a quality which does not in this case 
imply superficiality. On the contrary, while the more 
recent address at Peterhead, which will be fresh in the 
recollection of our readers, shows a knowledge of polliti- 
cal history far above the average, this short description 
of Egypt proves not only the author’s keen appreciation 
of classical antiquities and of the natural beauties of that 
historic land, but also his acquaintance with natural 
history and that physical geography to which he would 
persuade the youth of England to devote so great a por- 
tion of their time. It isimpossible to consider the whole 
of the book: the very variety of the subjects and the 
thought which has been devoted to them would demand 
more than a passing notice. They not only deserved 
reading when they first appeared, but they deserve read- 
ing again in their present form, and higher praise it would 
be difficult to accord. | 





WILD SPORTS OF THE HIGHLANDS.* 


R. CHARLES ST. JOHN, who killed innumer- 

able red deer and wrote one immortal book, 
belonged to that old type of sportsman of which there are 
scarcely any living representatives. Year after year 
he dwelt in the loneliest and loveliest recesses of the 
Scottish Highlands, making sport the serious study of his 
life, and combining with it considerable enthusiasm for 
natural history and some little love for natural scenery. 
Inspired by the success of that graphic fragment, “The 
Muckle Stag of Benmore,” which found its way through 
the instrumentality of a friend into the pages of the 
Quarterly Review, he at last took heart of grace, and by 





* The Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands. By 
CHARLES ST, JOHN. [Illustrated Edition. London: Murray. 
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“ boiling down ” his occasional note-books, produced the 
work which is now before us, and which is recognised by 


all capable authorities as a book sué generis. The editor 


of the present edition classes it with Walton’s “ Complete 
Angler ” and White’s “ Selborne,” but in point of fact it 
lacks the microscopic fidelity and guileless devotion to 
detail of the one, as well as the naive personal charm and 
simple quiddity of the other. It is, what it professes to 
be, a series of carelessly drawn open-air sketches, made 
by a man who possessed the distinction—rare in a literary 
generation—of knowing what he was describing, and of 


describing nothing which he did not thoroughly know. 


Hence it is still a work to be treasured up by the High- 
land sportsman, and regarded with not a little favour by 
all who know anything of the ere nature of Great 
Britain. ‘To read it now, by the winter fireside, is to be 
transported in spirit to the wild glens and desolate heaths 
of the North; to see the eagle wheeling, in ever narrowing 
rings, round the snow-capt peak, or rushing tumultuously 
with outspread pinions down the gorges of vapour-shrouded 
glens; to see-the kilted poacher lying in wait, gun in 
hand, near to the black loch where the red deer will come 
at sunset to drink; to hear the raven cry, and the wild 
geese honk high in air, and the wild swans gather with 
trumpet-cries round the shores of those great brackish 
lagoons which lie in the near neighbourhood of the 
tempestuous sea. What effect such a book may have 
on an individual who has never scaled the Bens or 
haunted the lochs of Scotland, it is not quite easy to tell ; 
but we can aver from experience that it affords unalloyed 
enjoyment to one familiar, however slightly, with the 
magnificent scenes it depicts. Next to wild sport itself, 
next to the pleasures of camping out and of wandering, 
gun in hand, from mountain to mountain, is the pleasure 
of remembering such things, and of reflecting, even 
when pent in the great city, that the solitudes are not yet 
all built upon, and that there are still a thousand lonely 
hills where the mountain deer is king. 

Scotland, indeed, is little changed since Charles St. John 
shot and wrote. Tourists and sportsmen innumerable make 
its great moors vocal during certain months of the year, 
but the exodus soon comes, and all winter long there is 
silence akin to desolation. True, we shall have gradually 


‘to reconcile ourselves to the disappearance of certain 


noble birds, chief of which stands the Golden Eagle, the 
folair dubh of the Celtic sportsman. Unless some active 
league of landed proprietors is rapidly formed, this 
splendid creature will soon be as rare as the Garefowl, or 
“Great Auk, four eggs of which, in 1865, realised in 
separate lots £33, £31 108., £29, and £29 each, while 
the chief existing specimen is now in the British Museum. 
Except in the Outer Hebrides, where we know it to be 
tolerably abundant, the Golden Eagle is very seldom 
seen ; and we may now go many a long day’s journey 
without even catching a glimpse of that much more com- 
mon bird, the Osprey. Despite all this, and despite the 
exterminating ferocity of the conventional keeper, the 
wilds of the North are still alive with nearly all the 
shapes that delighted the practical eye of St. John. The 
mountain-fox, the otter, the red deer and the roedeer, 
the wild cat, the snowy owl, the sheldrake and the 
wild goose, the ptarmigan, not to say one word at present 
of the red grouse or the black, still flit hither and 
thither, pursued and pursuing, across the Highland land- 
scape. The water-ouzel haunts every rippling brook, ex- 
citing the wrath of the water-bailiff for its supposed 
depredations among the spawn of trout and salmon ; and 
the glittering kingfisher is still to be discovered even 
ear the basaltic columns of the island of Skye. At 
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every step taken by the wanderer, be he sportsman or 


naturalist, or both in one, he will see some of those 
living marvels which people the lonely places of the 
earth. When Gilbert White could find a whole world 
of novelty in the common little village of Selborne, 
what cannot a patient lover of Nature discover in the 
wildest and most wonderful portion of these wonderful 
Isles ? 

Of St. John’s graphic sketches, perhaps the ‘“ Muckle 
Stag of Benmore” is the best. It is full of the very 
spirit of the solitude. Who does not share the writer’s 
excitement, when, after days and nights of chase, he at 
last discerns the mighty animal, and breathlessly stalks 
him, till he has crept within only a few hundred yards of 
the spot where he is lying. ‘I watched him for fully an 
hour, the water up to my knees all the time. At length 
he stirred, gathered his legs together, and rose; and 
arching his back, he stretched himself just as a bullock 
does when rising from his night’s lair. |My heart 
throbbed.” . . . Does not the reader’s heart throb too? 
The end is almost too pitiful. After being wounded, “the 
poor beast stood still with his head lowered, and his eyes 
bloody and swelled, glaring at me. . . . He took the 
water and stood at bay up to his chest init. . . . Having 
loaded—the poor stag remaining perfectly still—I went 
up within twenty yards of him, and shot him through the 
head. He turned over and floated, perfectly dead.” It 
was a sorry business after all; but there can be no ques- 
tion of the skill and earnestness of the narrator. Another 
very amusing chapter is the one on “ Badgers.” The 
badger is a sort of descendant of the half extinct beaver, 
just asthe red deer is the living representative of the extinct 
elk. He is a gentle feeder, and, like the bear, very fond 
of sweets. “I have frequently,” says St. John, “found 
about their holes the bulbs of the common wild blue hya- 
cinth. Fruit of all kinds and esculent vegetables form his 
repast, and I fear that he must plead guilty to devouring 
any small animal that may come in his way, alive or 
dead ; though, not being adapted for the chase, or even 
for very skilful strategy of war, I do not suppose he can 
do much in catching an unwounded bird or beast. Eggs 
are his delight, and a partridge’s nest with seventeen or 
eighteen eggs in it must afford him a fine meal.” Most 
delicious in its way is St. John’s description of how, him- 
self unseen, he watched the feeding and gambolling of a 
troop of badgers of all ages. Like the true sportsman 
he is, he has an angry word for the abominable “sport ” 
called badger-drawing, so popular among undergraduates 
and village roughs. 

The reader has already perceived, even from our brief 
extracts, that St. John did not shine as a writer of 
English, and perhaps it is a pity that these Sketches did 
not undergo revision at the hands of some competent 
person. But with all their faults of style and expression, 
they are so fresh, so vigorous, and so full of picturesque 
touches, that it is ungrateful work to grumble over them. 
Turn to what page we may, we are certain to find some 
fine touch, some brilliant reminiscence, some bit of 
colour which conjures up the romantic landscape of the 
north. The present edition is illustrated by a series of 
very excellent woodcuts engraved after the designs of 
Harrison Weir, Charles Whymper, A. C. Corbould, A. H. 
Collins, and A. T. Elwes. Some are remarkable, and all 
are fairly good. There is on p. 290 a group of dogs after 
Landseer, which is itself, as the minor critics express it, 
worth the price of the whole work. The pictures of 
birds are capital, those of deer not quite so good. What 
could be better in its way than Charles Whymper’s repre- 
sentation of the “ Long-Ear’d Owl,” a drawing in which. 
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the living spirit of the bird seems caught, as well as its 
bodily form? or what may we find prettier than the 


"game artist’s rendering of the haunt of the Wild Duck? 


Altogether, the book is one to possess, especially in its 
new form, by all lovers of wild Nature, and more 
especially by all those who love and wish to understand 
the sports of the Scottish Highlands. 





IN THIS WORLD.* 


HE authoress called her first story—which appeared 
some years ago—a pyschological romance. Were 

we to adopt Mr. Whistler’s terminology, we might call 
the ‘“ novel” before us a nocturne in physiology. For 
there is asad semi-elegaic strain running through the tale, 
giving the literary effect corresponding to that of a noc- 
tutne on the ear; the adjective physiological is justified 
by the abundant medical details which may be gleaned 
from various parts of the book. ‘There is a good deal 
about hospitals, a whole chapter on glaucoma (an obscure 
disease of the eye), and the turning point of the story is 
mixed up with a particularly virulent case of typhoid fever. 
But it must not be supposed from this that the story is 
wholly concerned with these things. We only wish'to point 
out the artistic defect of unduly obtruding details of the art 
of medicine in a novel, whose first purpose is to amuse. It 
is saying a good deal for the authoress that, in spite of this 
defect, her story has interested us, and we think cannot 
fail to interest many others. There are indications here 
and there throughout the book which show that Miss 
Collins is a keen observer, and possesses some power of 
characterisation ; this inclines us to believe that, if she will 
forget the pharmacopceia when she is writing a story, and 
exercise her undoubted talent for subtly delineating cha- 
racter, we may hope in time for something better from her 


The hero of the story is of course a doctor, and, 
what may startle some, the heroine is a doctor also, and 
it is to her that the introduction of all the medical 
learning is due. But we are bound to say that 
in her the authoress has succeeded in portraying a 
character which will charm most male readers, and 
without any of the repulsiveness commonly associated 
with the idea of a strong-minded woman. ‘Then there 
is a cream-coloured feline young lady (the doctor’s 
niece), with a mysterious lover—a Spaniard—always 
grinning and showing his teeth, like Mr. Carker in 
“Dombey and Son,” and who is sketched, it seems to 
us, too much on the model of the traditional villain to 
be considered a happy creation. The above, together 
with a literary couple and a shrewd lawyer, make up the 
dramatis persone. 

The plot is simple, but interesting enough as plots go, 
and the style is for the most part good, but occasionally 
slovenly, and sometimes obscure. £.g., at p. 161, vol. 2, 
we read: “Curiosity led gute a number of persons of 
all classes into the court.” Why quite? And at p. go, 
vol. 2, we are told of a lawyer examining the secret 
springs of a cabinet in these words : 





“To closely examine the secret springs of mechanism he 
dropped his eye-glass, and directed the unveiled glance of 
those penetrating eyes upon them. He was not so imagina- 
tive as to be afraid of scaring into reticence the spirit of 
matter.” 

Now, it is unpleasant to confess oneself puzzled, and 
if possible more so to tell a lady that she has written 


nonsense ; we must say, however, that we find it diffi- 





* In this World. By MaBet COLLINS. London: Chapman 
and Hall. t 


cult to understand how such a sentence as the above: said 


clearly and sensibly written book. | 
As we have quoted two instances of carelessness, we 
will make amends to the authoress by, in conclusion, 
citing a stanza from a little poem in chap. v., vol. a,) 
which, in our opinion, shows that she has the faculty of: 
writing graceful English verse : 
“ Like light feet of laughing children 
At a woodland ball, 
The river is leaping o’er rocks that are sleeping 
Above the waterfall ; 
Softly sounds and echoes mingle 
In one lingering lay 


Of a sweet maid straying, and love words saying, 
Where mists hide her—far away.” 


PROTEUS AND AMADEUS.* 


HIS latest addition to the apologetics of natural 

religion is weak, puzzling, and unsatisfactory. At 
the same time, it is not deficient in points of interest, 
and it is but fair to allow that much of its apparent in- 
decision arises from the candour of the writer or writers, 
and their reluctance to claim more than can be fairly de- 
duced from their premises. How far the correspondence 
is genuine we have no means of judging, but whether 


“Proteus ” is actually a devout Catholic unsettled in his ~ 


belief by scientific study, or merely represents an earnest 
and undoubting Catholic’s conception of such a character, 
it is clear that in neither case is any cogent presentation 
of the scientific side of the argument to be expected. 
“‘ Amadeus,” on his side, is almost equally trammelled by 


his indisposition, by absolutely rejecting the theory of — 


evolution, to destroy the common ground of discussion 
between himself and his friendly antagonist. His objec- 
tions and reservations merely amount to two—the pro- 
bability that too exclusive a use has been made of the 
factor of the struggle for existence, and the decided dis- 
claimer of sexual selection. The former of these points 
is admitted by Mr. Darwin and affirmed by Mr. Wallace ; 
the second is more strongly insisted upon by Mr. Wallace 
than by “Amadeus ” himself. Yet neither of the natura- 
lists are any the less evolutionists on this account, nor any 
nearer to orthodox believers. ‘“ Amadeus,” therefore, 
does not seem to have advanced his cause, except against 
such ultra-materialists as Biichner, or such devout be- 
lievers in the omnipotence of natural selection as Haeckel. 
“Proteus,” however, may stop very far on this side 
of Haeckel and Biichner without admitting a mechanic 
deity, or a creation out of nothing. Following Mr 
Mivart, “ Amadeus ” endeavours to show that the idea of 
evolution is countenanced by the Fathers of the Church. 
If so, it can only be said that the Fathers were not alive 
to the consequences of their own doctrines, An extra- 
mundane Deity almost necessarily implies an instanta- 
neous creation. It is hard to believe that such a Power 
would voluntarily spend myriads of millions of years in 
elaborating by gradual processes what he could have 
called into being by a simple fiat in a single instant. The 
idea of a gradual development of the universe must 
inevitably introduce the habit of regarding the universe 
itself as a modification of the Divine substance, and this 
must in turn react upon the strictly theistic ideas which 
“Amadeus” defends. Moreover, it supersedes the only 
one of his arguments which manifests any originality of 
thought. He seems to consider that while Use might 


* Proteus and Amadeus. A Correspondence. Edited by eters 4 
DE VERE, C,. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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possibly be evolved from the struggle of contending types 
of existence, the same cannot be held of Beauty. Beauty 
implies an artist, and the artist must be extraneous to the 
work of art. If, however, the universe be a modification 
of the Divine essence, it is clear that every step in the 
process must constitute an advance in the direction of 
beauty no less than of utility, The manner in which 
flowers acquire bright colours to attract insects is a lumi- 
nous example of the inseparable connection between Use 
and Beauty, and proves that Goethe’s aphorism about the 
necessity of encouraging the latter, while the former may 
be left to itself, has no application to the operations of 
Nature. 

Taking it altogether, Mr. De Vere’s volume is entitled 
to great respect from its transparent earnestness and 
natural piety. As an argumentative contribution to its 
subject, it is chiefly noteworthy of the difficulties which 
cultivated and intelligent seekers after truth create for 
themselves when their inquiry is prosecuted at the risk of 
intense mental distress, should it happen to cost them a 
particle of traditional and unverifiable opinion. 


“PILLARS OF THE EMPIRE.”* 


OW that Indian and Colonial affairs have begun to 
attract an unprecedented amount of public 
attention, this little work—bearing the very appropriate 
title of “ Pillars of the Empire ”—will be welcomed as a 
timely and useful accession to the literature of politics. 
It is seldom indeed that contributions to a weekly journal 
deserve the honour of re-publication as justly as the forty- 
seven brief essays which comprise Mr. Escott’s book. In 
the present instance, another reason besides their general 
excellence pointed to the expediency of reissuing these 
papers in a more permanent form than that of their first 
appearance. They were first printed in the Home News, 
which, though enjoying an immense popularity in India 
and the Colonies, is less known, as a matter of course, to 
purely English readers than are the weekly journals 
which are written more immediately for home circulation. 
‘The essays are the production of six writers, thirteen 
of them having been contributed by Major Arthur Grif- 
fiths, six by Mr. John Macdonald, five by Mr. John Sherer, 
C.S.I., two by Mr. St. Leger Herbert, one by Mr. Cashel 
Hoey, and the lion’s share by the energetic editor himself. 
Mr. Escott’s assemblage includes personages of the most 
‘diverse characters and careers, many of them being 
familiarly known—by name, at least—in every English 
‘household, while a few of them, as regards a general 
‘acquaintance with their history, may be said to have been 
‘wasting their sweetness on the desert air. Yet there is 
not one of these somewhat unconspicuous men who has 
not done more or less of heroic work in his day, and 
whose personal example is not calculated to inspire with 
a worthy ambition those of the rising generation whom 
adventure, and what may be called the pioneering 
impulse, may constrain to propagate the English 
influence while carving out their fortunes in other 
lands. A hypercritical reader would perhaps 
Suggest one exception to this statement; but the 
exception, we maintain, is very partial, and as the 
hero to whom we allude is still in the full 
flower of manhood, it is not, perhaps, too much to hope 
that he may yet pick up the thread of an active and 


distinguished life, which he unhappily dropped some 





* Pillars of the Empire. Sketches of living Indian and Colonial 
Statesmen, Celebrities, and Officials. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by T. H. S. Escort. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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years ago, We refer to General Sir Dighton Probyn. 
Imagine the deau sabreur of the Mutiny, the most dash- 
ing cavalry soldier in India, the idol of the gallant 
Punjabi Sowars, descending into the position of a Court 
attendant, a species of dry-nurse to his .Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales! Hercules wielding the distaff in 
the house of his gaoler, the Lydian Omphale, scarcely 
presented a more pathetic spectacle. 

Even as regards many of the most prominent names in 
this volume ordinary readers will find a great many inte- 
resting details of which they were previously unaware. 
The biography of a politician so well known as Lord 
Northbrook, and the memoirs of Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Cranbrook, Sir Julius Vogel, Sir George Bowen, Lord 
Lytton, and many others, are cases in point. Though 
the articles, as will be inferred, are chiefly biographical, 
they yet contain a large amount of material on the 
important topics of Indian and Colonial administration. 
The articles, for example, on Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, Sir Louis Mallet, Sir George Campbell, General 
and Sir John Strachey, the Honourable Ashley Eden, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and John Henry Morris, 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, contain 
many details and suggestions concerning the spread of 
education in India, the extension of native municipal 
government, admission of natives to the Civil Service, 
public works, the development of natural resources, and 
other principal topics of Anglo-Indian political and 
journalistic discussion. Mr. Escott’s limits were no 
doubt too narrow toadmit of a detailed examination of 
the subject ; but had the opportunity offered itself it 
would not have been difficult to show that the progress 
of British India within the past twenty-five or thirty years 
has been almost as wonderful in some respects as that of 
America itself. 

The memoirs, in so far as we can gather, are written in 
the most commendable spirit of impartiality; but how- 
ever Mr. Escott’s inquiring readers may differ on this 
point, they cannot deny the sincerity of the endeavour, 
or the good taste and the good humour of those criti- 
cisms which are more or less adverse to the persons con- 
cerned. ‘There is no God ; but itis a family secret,” as 
it was once said in reference to John Stuart Mill’s 
speculations ; and the writer of Sketch XLIII. shows how 
an implication similar to that contained in the above 
epigram may be predicated of the political doctrines 
distinctive of Sir John Strachey and his brother. Family 
creeds, family philosophies there are, it seems, which are 
inherited and transmitted, like the family plate. But let 
us listen to our author. “In some respects they” (the 
Stracheys) “ may be said to resemble certain members of 
the gifted house of Napier. Brilliant intellectual powers, 
an extraordinary capacity of prolonged and intense exer- 
tion, a marvellous appetite for great varieties of work, 
refinement of taste, habits of culture, a delicate and 
minute appreciation of excellence in literature and art, 
are common to both. A further noticeable quality which 
each has in common is an attachment to certain views 
which appear likely to: become a tradition in the race, 
and a disposition to resent any opposition to them as 
something in the nature of a slight placed upon the 
family honour. Cases are not unknown in which, if the 
conduct of any one member of the gems is criticised, the 
whole clan musters inhis defence. This is the kind of thing 
which has been noticed in the Napiers, and something 
like it perhaps will have suggested itself in the case of 
the Stracheys. It is the same, too, with the F wares, 
and it was the same, ina much more marked degree, with 


the Mills.” 
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The good-natured strictures (see page 173) on Lord 
Kimberley’s want of hospitality at the Colonial Office 
might perhaps be of use to his successors, especially in 
these days of an awakening of what is called the Imperial, 
or, in the flowing rhetoric of the Zedegraph, the “ pan- 
Britannic,” or in the majestic style of the Zimes, the 
“Pan - Anglo - Saxon,” feeling ; though of course it 
would be wrong to suppose that the present Secretary, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, requires to be impressed with 
the expediency of deftly flattering the Colonial vanity. 
But to give an adequate account of the multifarious 
matter contained even in this volume of 350 pages would 
be like reviewing a small encyclopedia. Suffice it to say 
that the book as a whole is capitally written; that the 
essays are never tedious, but very much the reverse ; that, 
therefore, they will be found as pleasant as they are 
instructive ; and that in the present condition of Indian 
and Colonial politics they will be found extremely useful 
by every reader who takes an intelligent interest 
in the subject. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 


LTHOUGH the Nineteenth Century for February 
hardly presents us with the sensational articles to 
which Mr. Knowles has accustomed his readers, it is on the 
whole no less interesting, and perhaps more valuable, than 
the numbers which have preceded it. Most remarkable is 
the article on Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. We have long 
wondered that no one in England has hitherto considered 
the singular state of dissension which was introduced into 
the French clergy by the policy of the late Pope. Galli- 
canism is not well known on this side of the Channel, and 
Roman Catholics are generally lumped all together as 
believers in the Pope’s infallibility and in the miracles of 
La Salette. This article gives us a most excellent summary 
of the struggle which the Gallicans—that is, Liberal 
Catholics—fought against the encroachments of the Papacy. 
Their two most eminent chiefs were Dupanloup and Montal- 
embert. As a teacher of youth Dupanloup was no less 
eminent than as a defender of liberty in the Church, and his 
success as a schoolmaster, although only briefly alluded to, 
is not the least interesting part of this article. “It has 
become a habit,” says the author, “to regard Dupanloup as 
the personification of the militant element in the Church, 
and, because he struggled, to conclude that he loved strife.” 
Again, “ If everything was collected which Dupanloup wrote 
upon education, these writings would form no less than 
twenty-five volumes ; but his books do not originate in the 
closet, but in the lively intercourse with youth and with the 
world in general.” In an unequal fight against the doctrines 
of Papal infallibility, during which Montalembert died, 
Dupanloup closed an active and useful life, on a journey to 
Rome, in order to present one last protest to the obstinate 
Pope. In so short a notice it is of course impossible to give 
even the leading facts of the Bishop’s life. Suffice it to say, 
that French contemporary history would be incomplete if 
his efforts in the cause of education and liberty of conscience 
were not considered. 

In “Co-operative Stores,” Mr. J. H. Lawson, the Secre- 
tary to the Army and Navy Co-operative Society, gives a 
sensible but rather bald ‘and insufficient rejoinder to those 
who would secure a monopoly for the shopkeeper. Professor 
Lockyer’s powerful and convincing article on “Chemical 
Elements,” is, we ‘think, slightly over the heads of general 
readers, while “Liberty in Germany” is seriously injured by 
the author’s gallant attempt to compress into twenty pages 
the history of the struggles of a great people during forty 
eventful years. The result is a string of startling and preg- 
nant historical facts, insufficiently explained and but loosely 
connected with each other from an evident effort to attain 
brevity. It is not too much to say that in the three articles 
on this subject there is material for twice as many volumes. 
The first two were short enough, but the last has been so 
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much cut down as to become almost unintelligible to those 
who have not thoroughly studied German history. Oar, 

The Fortnighily Review will attract more attention t 
usual by two very remarkable papers, the one by a dead, th 
other by a living philosopher. Mr. John Stuart Milfs 
“Chapters on Socialism” will, we hope, extend to several 
numbers. ‘They are in many ways most singular. The 
doctrines held by the German Social Democrats are laid 
down in the first chapter with remarkable accuracy, although 
their programme did not appear till several years after Mr, 
Mill’s death. The author’s attempt to give a dry and plain 
statement of opinions on which he evidently wishes to be 
considered impartial is, as might be expected, a failure. The 
continuation will, we hope, show whether the undoubted 
power of abstraction possessed by the late philosophical ~ 
member for Westminster has enabled him to state the argu- 
ments against the theories of the Socialists as clearly and 
fully as those in their favour which are contained in this 
number. Miss Helen Taylor has done good service by 
reproducing these papers ; for, apart from the intrinsic value 
which they undoubtedly possess, the personality of the 
author is sufficient to clothe them with more than ordinary 
interest. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold’s address to the Ipswich Working 
Men’s"College illustrates the difficulty in which an official 
position places even the most outspoken teacher. When 
Mr. Arnold says of the British Government that it is entirely 
free from the faults of what is commonly called a bureaucracy, 
that it is “not meddlesome, not fussy, not prone to seek 
importance for itself by meddling with everybody and every- 
thing, by nature disposed to leave individuals and localities 
to settle their own affairs to themselves as much as possible,” 
and, arguing on this assertion, proceeds to prove that we 
need not be afraid of too much Government interference in 
England, we hardly know whether most to admire the 
author’s sanguine disposition or his oblivion, not only of 
Dickens’s Circumlocution Office, but of more recent and 
daily increasing bureaucratic tendencies of the department 
of which he is himself so illustrious a member. If Mr. 
Arnold would look in at a Board School when the children 
have gone home, he would probably in nine cases out of ten 
find the overworked master or mistress poring over pages 
of statistical returns, making up averages, and attempting to 
elucidate the exact birthdays of the pupils, which a Govern- 
ment that never interferes makes it absolutely necessary for 
them to send in, even though they require more time than 
the teaching of the children itself. We have left ourselves 
no space to consider the rest of the article. We cannot, 
however, refrain from quoting Mr. Arnold’s comment on 
Goethe’s remark that the “ Englishman is, properly speaking, 
without intelligence.” ‘Goethe by no means meant to say 
that the Englishman was stupid. What he did mean was 
that the Englishman was singularly without a keen sense of 
there being an intelligible law of things, and of its being our 
urgent business to ascertain and to make our doings conform 
to it. He meant that the Englishman is particularly apt to 
take as the rule of things what is customary or what falls m 
with his prepossessions and prejudices, and to act upon these 
stoutly and without any misgiving as if it were the really 
natural order of things.” This charming idea Mr. Arnold 
works out with even more than his usual ingenuity, 
and concludes his article with a recommendation that we 
should “turn to the Gentiles,” complimenting the middle 
classes in this country with the two epithets of Judaic and 
unelastic. The singular inconsistency of these two adjectives 
must strike every one who remembers how wonderfully the 
Jews have in all ages and in all countries adapted themselves 
to their surroundings. Notwithstanding this little slip, how- 
ever, Mr. Arnold’s illustrations of his text, “ Consider where- 
unto ye are born ; ye are not made to live like brutes, but 
to follow virtue and knowledge,” must have formed a powerful, 
highly interesting lecture. 

The Contemporary Review for February is a particularly 
strong number. The leading feature is an article on New 
Guinea and its Inhabitants,” by Mr. Wallace, the distin- 
guished naturalist, giving a concise and yet almost exhaustive 
account of the flora and fauna, and the peculiar race or races 
inhabiting the largest island in the world, which, in spite of 
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its proximity to Australia, has been, up to quite recent times, 
almost a ¢erra incognita. The recent alleged discovery of gold 
in the sands of its rivers will probably stimulate Australian 
enterprise in that direction, and cause a more general public 
interest to be taken in a country which seems to have pecu- 
liar fascinations for the naturalist and ethnologist. Mr. Free- 
man contributes a paper on the Homeric problem, in which 
he seems to regard with favour the hypothesis of Professor 
Jeddes—z.¢., a dual authorship of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
“ Co-operative Stores and Common Sense” is a singularly 
impartial review of the paper-war that has been raging for 
some time past between the advocates of the retail traders 
and those of the various co-operative associations. Mr. 
Brudenell Carter, in an article on “The London Medical 
Schools,” effectually disposes of the charges brought against 
these institutions in the January number of the Fortnighily. 

In Zemple Bar “ Probation” is continued. The most in- 
teresting part, however, will prove to be, we imagine, the first 
instalment of a queer story by Ms. Leland, entitled 
“ Ebenezer.” There is also a sympathetic article on 
“ William Etty,” and a sketch of “ Madame de Maintenon,” 
which, to our mind, gives a clearer aferc¢u of that illustrious 
lady’s character than is to be found in more pretentious 
biographies. 

Blackwood is lively this month. The third article on Con- 
temporary Literature deals with magazine writers, and gives 
an interesting account of the genesis of “ Maga,” the mother of 
the modern magazines. In “ Two Ladies,” an able and well 
informed writer gives us a discriminating essay on two recent 
biographies—the Memoirs of Mrs. Jameson and Mrs. 
Kemble’s Records of a Girlhood. “ Present and Past Condi- 
tions of Domestic Service” well points out the change that 
has been taking place, principally within the last fifty years, 
in the relations between master and servant. The political 
article is a fierce attack on Mr. Gladstone. 

London Society is the lightest of light reading. Aconsolatory 
essay on being knocked down and picked up again will be 
found worth perusal. The fourth article on “ Fortunes Made 
in Business” is a plain unvarnished tale of how a man by 
energy and perseverance raised himself from humble 
beginnings to wealth and position, and is not too much 
impregnated with the gospel of hard cash, as so many praises 
of self-made men are. The illustrations are as usual good. 

The “ Golden Grain ” the Argosy is freighted with this time 
is not very valuable. “Lady Jenkins,” by Johnny Ludlow, is, 
however, just readable. 

Good Words offers us always ah excellent sixpennyworth. 
“Young Mrs. Jardine,” by the author of “ John Halifax,” bids 
fair to rival the most popular tales of that well-known writer. 
The illustrations are particularly good. Dean Stanley’s 
sermon on St. Christopher, preached in Westminster Abbey 
on Innocents’ Day, 1878, was well worth printing, and many 
readers will be interested in a pleasant half-hour in the fresh 
air with Mr. Anthony Trollope. The other articles of a 
more serious character are all worth reading. 

The chief interest in A// the Year Round will probably 
centre in Miss Braddon’s “ Vixen,” which is the leading 
serial. Playgoers and closet students of Shakespeare will be 
grateful for a sketch of the first edition of “ Hamlet ”—young 
Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet,” published in 1603. 

The Portfolio (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday) is as 
usual full of interest. Mr. Hamerton, the talented editor, 
contributes an ably-written little memoir of the new president 
of the Royal Academy; also a review of artistic doings 
during the year that has just closed. From Mr. A. Lang 
we have the first instalment of a delightful account of Oxford, 
the town and surroundings. Two or three smaller articles 
signed with initials are equally good. But the Portfolio 
does not depend for attraction on its letter-press alone. It 
nearly always gives to its subscribers two, sometimes even 
three, fine etchings. In the present number we have Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s magnificent portrait of Captain 
Burton, magnificently rendered by Leopold Flaming. . Both 
in technical skill and in feeling he is a master of his art. 
M. Rajon is scarcely less happy in his beautiful etching 
of Romney’s “ Lady Hamilton.” But we confess to an invin- 
cible dislike to the picture, and would rather have seen 
M. Rajon’s great talent spend itself on a more worthy 
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subject. Last, though not least, we have M. Brunet- 
Debaines’s exquisite view of “ Oxford Castle.” There is no 
doubt about it, our English etchers are still a very long way 
behind their French brethren in the art, both for poetical 
conception and skill in execution. But as a nation we are 
more teachable than we used to be, and when we see our 
errors there is hope of amendment. 

One cannot but admire the spirit of Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin, who to their numerous undertakings 
have added the Magazine of Art. The January number 
contains useful information about a variety of places and 
things. A walk along the Devonshire coast, a saunter in 
the Paris Exhibition, a reminiscence of John Philip, &c., 
and art gossip of all kinds, make it quite a compendium 
of attractive knowledge. Still there are so many publica- 
tions of this sort that we question very much ifanother was 
needed. 

The International Portrait Gallery (same publishers) may 
be useful, if correct. The current number shows a tolerably 
good portrait of Monsieur Gambetta, with a short memoir 
of his career up to the present time. 

Clear type and good paper, though most desirable in their 
way, are not everything. If they were, Our Native Land, 
tts Scenery and Associations (Marcus Ward), could not fail 
to be interesting. Unfortunately the water-colour sketches 
are printed in such a manner that one is irresistibly reminded 
of the views in coloured sands sold at Alum Bay, Isle of 
Wight. The originals were probably good, but this mode of 
rendering them is a failure. The vignettes (being simply 
black and white) are much more pleasing. The letter- 
press contains nothing new, and reads like a guide-book, 
for which it is, perhaps, intended. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Science for All, Edited by Robert Brown, M.A. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin). Vol. 1.—Among the advantages attend- 
ing the wide diffusion of books in the presént day, one of the 
greatest is the inducement it affords to men of real ability 
and knowledge to write popular essays upon subjects to 
which they have ‘devoted years of study. The book now 
before us is an example of such good popular writing. Pub- 
lished originally in monthly parts, it consists of short 
articles upon scientific subjects and especially upon such as 
present themselves every day to the mind of the general 
public, and the writers are almost all of them men who have 
devoted themselves specially to those branches of science of 
which they treat. Thus in physiology we have Professor 
Wilson, in geology Dr. Duncan, Mr. Woodward, and Pro- 
fessor Nicholson, in meteorology Dr. Robert Mann, in 
Zoology Dr. Murie and Professor Leith Adams, in Chemistry 
and Physics Mr. W. Ackroyd, while astronomy is represented 
by Mr. Proctor. With these are associated others, who, if 
less known, are certainly not less able as shown by their 
articles, and even if here and there we come upon an essay 
such as the “ Mainspring of the Celestial Mechanism,” some- 
what too laboured for a popular volume of this kind, yet 
upon the whole the papers are eminently clear and simple, 
explaining just what ordinary people would most wish to know. 
Thus “ Hunger ” and “ Sleep” are subjects which concern 
all the world, and in Professor Wilson’s hands become in- 
vested with great interest, while the history of a “ Fallen 
Leaf” by the editor is full of information upon the most 
attractive points of plant-physiology. Again, a “ Piece of 
Sponge ” is a domestic article handled daily by the most 
ignorant as well as by the most educated man, and both of 
these may learn much from Dr. Murie’s excellent description 
of the growth and nature of the spongida. The work before 
us ought, in fact, to have received the title of “ Encyclopedia 
of Natural Science,” for such it will be if the series continues 
as it has begun, and while it will be one of those works 
which cannot be read and returned to the library in a week, 
any of its articles will amply reward the reader for devoting 
to it a quiet hour, and it will form an excellent book of 
reference on subjects of general science. 

The Commercial Products of the Sea; or, Marine Contri- 
butions to Food, Industry, and Art, by P. L. Simmonds 
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(Griffith and Farran).—Mr. Simmonds’ bulky volume will 
« supply a felt want.” It affords within the compass of less 
than 500 pp. a fair and reasonably accurate account of the 
chief economic products obtained from the sea. The mate- 
rials have been gathered from a variety of sources, not very 
easily accessible, and the treatment of each subject is usually 
very satisfactory. The history of sponges is especially good. 
Amber is also given in an almost equally comprehensive 


‘manner, though it is rather stretching the use of terms to 


consider a fossil gum as a product of the sea into which it 
is only accidently washed by the wearing away of the soil in 
which it is found. The seal and whale fisheries are, however, 
very imperfectly described. Four lines are all that is devoted 
to the fur seal hunting and trade ; the sea otter is not even 
mentioned, and, altogether, this section is one of the least 
satisfactory in the whole volume. Rinks’ great work on 
Greenland seems unknown to the author, though, without it, 
any account of the Northern animals must be next to useless. 
Nor does Mr. Simmonds, except in a few instances, indicate 
the sources of his inspiration. This is neither fair to his 
readers, who might wish to get further information on the 
subject, nor just to the writers whose original researches he 
has borrowed from. For instance, the account of the 
oolachon oil (pp. 219-20) is entirely from Dr. R. Brown, 
yet, from anything which Mr. Simmonds says, no one 
would suppose that it was not derived from his own 
knowledge. Again, not to enumerate many similar 
inaccuracies and imperfections, the cuts are mostly 
poor, and, with a very few exceptions, old blocks, which 
have done duty more than once. Nor are they always 
correct. Figure 11 we very much doubt to be that of “ Phoca 
greenlandica,” while “Phoca oceanica,” of Figure 12, the 
author seems not to be aware is only the same animal 
under one of its synonyms, Lepechin’s species being now uni- 
versally so considered by mammalogists. It is evident that 
good as Mr. Simmonds’ book is, on the whole, it would be 
all the better for a more careful revision by specialists. 


Rose and Fosephine.—A story translated from the French. 
By Edith H. Owen. (Samuel Tinsley and Co.)—Whatever 
small symptoms of sense or wit the story may possibly have 
possessed in the original, haveentirely evaporated in the, surely 
unnecessary, process of translation. It is the excessively silly 
record of the fortunes of the two heroines, who are respect- 
fully labelled, as it were, in large letters, Good and Ugly, 
and Beautiful and Wicked. The surprising loveliness of 
Josephine is explained to be an inherited gift, and so we 
should imagine must have been her extreme folly, since her 
mother never rallied all her life from the “dreadful 
misfortune ” of having married a man with “ only an honest 
competency,” and who further suffered from the serious 
Misability of “not having blue eyes and fair hair.” The 
moral deficiency of the daughter we are inclined to trace to 
the certainly very remarkable “rule of the well-conducted 
and well-disciplined school at which she was brought up ;” 
which we are told “was to mortify the stomach, and so 
develope the physical forces of the young pupils” (p. 9). 
Even the moral platitudes, which the drawing mistress (who, 
by the way, is a Afarguise in disguise) talks by the yard, 
could hardly avail against sucha regimen. Misery and poverty 
of course fall to the share of the possessor of the “ugly face 
with the beautiful soul,” or, as the author tersely expresses it, 
“the unfortunate Rose was on thorns.” Equally, of course, 
“the scion of a noble and wealthy family” is allotted to the 
lovely Josephine, who thereupon spends most of her gilded 
leisure in persecuting the unhappy Rose. We believe that 
substantial justice is done in the end ; that Rose survives to 
marry a Marquis, and that Josephine repents and becomes 
an exemplary “ peasant” in “large shoes.” But how these 
desirable results come about we cannot exactly disclose, for the 
simple and sufficient reason that though the book came in our 
way under exceptionally favourable circumstances—in lonely 
country lodgings with exhausted bookshelves indoors, and a 
continuous downpour without—we yet could not read it 
conscientiously through. 

Flowers ana their Unbidden Guests. By Dr. A. Kerner. 
Translated by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D. (London: Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—It has been Professor Kerner’s special work 


Fen. 8, 1876, 


to point out the hundred beautiful and ingenious devices by 
which predatory ants and such-like unprofitable insects, — 
useless for purposes of cross-fertilisation of flowers, are pre. 
vented from burglariously appropriating the floral “nectar? — 
designed for more advantageous guests. Dr. Ogle has done 
good service in rendering this charming book accessible to 
English readers. 





STRAY LEAVES. 


—>-— 
ING OSCAR OF SWEDEN is about to circulate a 
reply to Pope Pius IX.’s numerous attacks on Free- 


masonry. The King of Sweden has long been adistinguished 


Mason, and proposes to prove, by facts connected with history 
of the craft, that the Pope’s attacks were perfectly groundless, 
and need not be observed even by faithful Catholics. The publi- 
cation will be further enlarged by a collection of King Oscar’s 
principal addressés to Masons in various Lodges in Sweden 
and Norway. The work will appear simultaneously in 
Swedish and German. 


THE Berlin school-board has approved a measure by which 
all the school-books used in the city are in future to be the 
same at all schools. The grounds on which this decision has 
been taken are the following :—Firstly, Economy. Secondly, 
Avoidance of changing the books whenever the parents of a 
child change their lodgings, and therefore send him to 
another school. Thirdly, Consideration for the parents’ 
pockets in similar cases. The Berlin booksellers feel 
themselves severely threatened by this measure. The 
majority has addressed a memorandum to the municipality, 
protesting against the proposal, and pointing out the jobbery 
that might be its consequence. Berlin has no less than 104 
primary communal schools with 73,800 pupils. The books 
chosen by the city school board would, therefore, at once 
gain an immense influence, not in Berlin only, but also in the 
provinces, and as the number of good school-books in Ger- 
many is numerous, not only would the choice be difficult but 
an unfair advantage would be given to a few publishers. It 
has been suggested that instead of choosing one particular 
book for each subject, a certain number of books should ‘be 
selected and that within this number any schoolmaster may 
choose the one he prefers. Thus instead of one publisher 
being specially favoured, all those who issue good 
books would have an equal chance, while the fact of the 
sale of the bad ones being diminished would be no dis- 
advantage. 


By special permission of her Majesty, Mrs. Thornycroft is 
making, for the Art-Union of London, a reduced copy of her 
fine portrait bust of H.R.H. the Princess Alice. A numberof 
copies, in porcelain, will forma part ef the prizes in the 
coming distribution. 


THE history of the Austrian campaign in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, compiled by the Historical Department of the 
Imperial and Royal Ministry at War and published by the 
Austro-Hungarian Staff, will shortly appear at Vienna. The 
work will contain a number of interesting military and 
diplomatic papers, and will be illustrated by numerous maps 
and large scale plans. Its sale has been entrusted to Messrs. 
J. W. Seidel and Son, publishers and booksellers, of Vienna. 


IF Messrs. Marcus Ward’s valentines are singularly well 
fitted to please the eye, those produced in Messrs. Eugene 
Rimmel’s laboratories are equally well adapted to gratify the 
nose. Their appearance is an improvement on the rold- . 
fashioned elaborate valentine, while Messrs. Marcus Ward 
boldly desert the paths so long trodden by blindfolded 
Cupid. The former appeal to two senses instead of one, 
and are not only ornamental but really useful .as sachets 
among linen or gloves. 


MEsSRS. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will shortly publishra 
work entitled “Stories from First English Literature, with 
some Account of the Origin of Fairy Tales, Legends, and 
Traditionary Lore, adapted to the use of Young Students.” 





* 





The main object of the writer—Miss S.J. V. (Dédds—has 


been to give an account of the English authors who wrote | 
before the era of printed books, with a brief description of 


their works. 


THE following is the literary news from Russia this week :-— 
A memoir of Prince Tcherkassky has appeared at Moscow, 
with a number of his speeehes and despatches. Prince N. 
N. Galitzin contributes an article to the Grajdanin this week, 
on “The Necessity of Jewish Reform in Russia.” The 
Russian Etat-Major announces that plans of Adrianople, 
Tirnova, and Nicopol can be had at its depét. Gabriel Max’s 
celebrated picture, the head of jesus Christ, is being exhi- 
bited at the Artists’ Club, St. Petersburg, to crowds of 
admiring visitors. Professor Miknevitch has published an 
“ Essay on the History of Music in Russia,” which is replete 
with facts and anecdotes and deserves translation into 
English, Krashevsky, the Polish novelist, celebrated his 
jubilee last week at Warsaw. He is a most prolific writer, 
having published as many as 500 small volumes, chiefly on 
Polish subjects. Mr. Vesselovsky has just issued his seventh 
“ Annuaire des finances russes.” 


PROFESSOR GRIGORIEFF, the eminent Russian botanist, is 
about to bring out a work on the change of Flora in Russia 
during the tertiary period. In order to make himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the geological and climatic changes 
of Russia during this period, Professor Grigorieff last 
summer spent some weeks exploring in a boat the river 
Dnieper, between Dorogobooja and Smolensk, besides inves- 
tigating the neighbourhood of Mourom. The collection he 
formed during his researches is of the highest scientific 
interest, and the objects he gathered from the turf and cog- 
nate deposits constitute, from their multiplicity, an assortment 
almost unique. 


HITHERTO a prohibition has existed against Polish book- 
sellers establishing themselves in St. Petersburg, but this is 
now to be removed at the instance of General Kotzebue, 
Governor of Poland, who has induced the Minister of the 
Interior to accord permission to the leading Warsaw pub- 
lisher, Gratian Unger, to open a branch establishment for 
the sale of Polish works on the Nevsky Prospect. 


ON the 24th ultimo the Moscow University celebrated the 
one hundred and twenty-fourth anniversary of its foundation 
by a grand religious service in the.University Chapel. Con- 
gratulatory telegrams were received from every town of im- 
portance in the Russian Empire, including Tashkend, Vladi- 
vostock, and Petropavlovsk, and from every capital in Europe, 
except London. The number of students attached to the 
University at present is 1643, of which 366 entered in 1878. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as follows :—The inde- 
pendent naval journal Yacht has ceased to exist. Its 
circulation for years has not exceeded 300 copies. The 
Cabul correspondent of the Go/os, during the stay of the 
Russian Mission in Afghanistan, is stated to have been Dr. 
Yavorsky, the physician to General Kazgonoff. The Moscow 
Gazette has entered upon the I2Ist year of its existence. 
The Koursk Listok has received an intimation from the 
Censor that it must not publish any reference to the proceed- 
ings of the Koursk Municipal Council, without submitting 
the proof-sheet, first to the Government officials and then to 
himself. The first number has appeared at Warsaw of a 
new philological journal, entitled the Rooski Philologitchiski 
Vestnik, edited by Prof. M. A. Kolosoff at the University. 
The late editor of the Azevdanin, Dr. Shoulgin, has been 
succeeded by Prof. Pichno, of the Kieff University. 


M. HYACINTHE LoyYSON (better known as Father 
Hyacinthe) has announced that he will open his new 
Catholic Gallican Church in the Rue Rochechouart to-morrow, 
the 9th inst. The building, which is extremely plain in its 
decorations, has already been visited by several thousand 
persons, who have announced their intention of joining it. 
There can be but little doubt, therefore, that the movement 
has attained considerable proportions, and will probably be 
a@ great success pecuniarily. 
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THE appointment of Professor Stubbs to the vacant canonry 
of St. Paul’s has been hailed with marked delight at Oxford. 
The eminent historian is deservedly popularathis. Alma Mater, 
and for a long time his suitable advancement has been looked 
upon as certain. When the Canonry at Christ Church was 
recently vacant, there was some talk of its being offered him ; 
this, it is said, was practically done, but it did not meet with 
acceptance. Professor Stubbs is remarkable for his studious 
habits ; the amount of literary work he gets through, consi- 
dering the numerous calls of his important offices, is simply 


marvellous. 


THE proposal to abolish the Lower School in connection 
with Dulwich College meets with high disfavour and consi- 
derable opposition. A crowded meeting, influentially at- 
tended, has been held at Dulwich to thoroughly consider 
the important question. The resolution there passed was to 
the effect that the Lower School ought not to be abolished, 
but should undergo such improvements as will extend its use- 
fulness in Dulwich and the surrounding districts. This. is 
sufficiently expressive of the opinion entertained in the neigh- 
bourhood. A deputation is to wait upon the Charity Com- 
missioners, and it remains to be seen what course these gentle- 
men will now think fit to adopt. 


Mrs. GLADSTONE, who, it will be remembered, recently 
made a public appeal in aid of the Convalescent Home at 
Woodford, now announces the list of sums already received 
in answer to that appeal. In total—inclusive of an annual 
subscription of £1 1s.—they amount to £97 4s. Mrs. Glad- 
stone, in acknowledging her grateful thanks, expresses a hope 
that “help will come more abundantly.” This wish we 
heartily endorse. 


THE first Philharmonic Concert took place on Thursday 
night. We reserve a longer notice of this musical treat for 
next week. 


MDLLE. DUBRAY, the sculptor, who first charmed. the 
public in 1877 by her statue of the Duke of Sutherland’s 
child, is now engaged on a life-sized statue of Judith with 
the head of Holofernes. 


THERE are very few important towns in England or 
America to which Mr. Toole has not paid professional visits ; 
but for the first time, on Monday last, the inimitable comedian 
gave a performance at the City of Classics. We need hardly 
say that young Oxford welcomed him with open arms. 


HAMLET at the Lyceum is still as popular with the pit and 
gallery as it deserves to be. But owing to the inclemency of 
the weather or the pungency- of the peppermint (seem- 
ingly a necessary adjunct to, the “gods” of the legitimate 
drama) some of Mr. Irving’s most telling soliloquies are 
completely drowned by. coughing. 





AN American lately visiting Manchester inquired of the 
hotel porter the way to an office where he had some business 
to transact. The porter directed him to 32, Haymarket 
Street. After vainly searching for a street of that name for 
the best part of an hour, the stranger stumbled upon the 
office he was seeking by chance. Having finished his busi- 
ness, he told the manager of his difficulty in finding him, and 
of the porter’s directions. To his amazement he was in- 
formed that he was at “ 32A,” Market Street. The porter’s 
misapplication of the letter “ H,” which Americans never use 
in the wrong place, had caused the error.—Advocates of 
phonetic spelling please note. 


‘* MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S Pens are the best.”"—Public Opini.n. 
1660 Newspapers recommend them.—See Graphic. 
The PT kwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
noe ‘* They are a paceane = Maeeleny 
ust ouT ! THE HINTOO PENS, Nos, 1, 2, and 3. 
J ** The freest pens we ever used.” — Overland Mail. 
6d. and 1s. per Box at all Stationers. 
Specimen Box, of all the kinds assorted, by- post for Is. 1d. 
Patentees: MaAcCNiveN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, 
Edinburgh. (Established 1770.) Penmakers to Her Majesty’s 
Government Offices.—[Advt.] 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Biling, Siney-~Sdeutife Materialism and Ultimate Conceptions. Bickers 
Beith Jour: Photographic Almant fr 187, The Edited by J. T. Taylor. 
Greenwood. 
Concord ; or, Medical Men and Manners of the Nineteenth Century. By 
*Aribaccwwros, and Edition. Baillére, Tindall, and Cox. 
Countian, ¥. L., M.A.—The Metaphysics of John Stuart Mill. C. Kegan Paul 


Cowan, Rev. William,—Poems, chiefly sacred. C Kegan PaulandCo. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor. By the Author of * Hogan M.P.” Simpkin, 
A. The Poge and the King, avols. §. Tinsley and Co 
Gitte Heniy James’ My Friend ani My Wife. 3 vols. ’S. Tinsley and Co. 
Haselwood, Cecil —Dead Lilies, a Novel edited by Mrs. Henry Kingsley. 2 


vols. mington 
eroboam’s Wife, and other Peems. C. Paul and Co. 2 
j Ida.— ’s Revenge. amit an Fact.) 2 vols. Kirby and 


Kelly’s Handbook to the Upper Ten Thousand for 1879. Kelly and Co. 
L’Art. No. 214. Feb. 1879.—A. Ballue, Editeur. 134. Naw Bond Street. 
Marco Vi i from the Italian by A.D. 3 vols. Charing 


Plosse: st ts Com 
arshall, ‘George W, LL-D., edited by.—The Genealogist. Golding and 


wr 
My Experiences in a Lunatic Asylum. By a Sane Patient. Chatto and Windus, 
Prinses, Val. C.—Imperial India, an Artist's Journals. (Illustrated.) Chapman 


and Hall. s 
Ross, panna Shaan Legacy, or the Journey of a Quartette, 2 vols, Reming- 


ton . 
Stirling, M. C.—The Grahams of Invermoy. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
Trial ont a By the Author of ‘‘ Blacksmith’s Daughter.” Weldon 


Vixen. By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.” John and Robert Maxwell. 

Vizetelly, .—Facts about gne. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Walsh Right ev. W. Pakenham, D.D., Bishop of Ossory.—Heroes of the 

Mission Field. Hodder and S 2 ‘ 

Wesley, Theodore D.—Introduction to the Study of International Law. sth 
dition. Sampson Low and Co. 





Terms or Susscriprion.—Post free, within the United 
Kingdom— Yearly, £1 8s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 14s. 3d. ; 
Quarterly, 7s. 2a.—U.S. of America, £1 10s. 6d., or 
$7.50 gold.—India and the Colonies, £1 10s. 6d. Sub- 
scriptions are payable in advance, and may commence at any 
time. 


The Evitor cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 





It is particularly requested that any difficulty in ob- 
taining the EXAMINER be at once reported, with full 


particulars to “The Manager, EXAMINER Office, 136, 
Strand.” 

Newsvendors can have Boards and Contents Bilis on 
application. 


T_YCEUM.—HAMLET, EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 





er ee ee HENRY IRVING. 
[ee OE A — ELLEN TERRY. 
4: ¥CEUM.—-HAMLET, EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 


Box-office open 10 to 5. Carriages at 11. 
SPIERS AND POND’S 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 


TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and | GRILL ROOM, for Luncheons, 
Gentlemen) from 5.30 till 8 o’clock, Dinners, and Suppers from Noon 
6d. : till Midnight (for Ladies and Gen- 
BUFFET (open from ro a.m. till tlemen). 


midnight) for light Refreshments. ; 
Lunchimons served from 12 till 3 | SMOKING ROOM combines ele- 


o'clock. gance with comfort and efficient 
The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- ventilation. 
men only after 8 p.m. SPIERS & POND. 


ECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 
as, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 

WITHERS and FOWLER'S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 

Containing Latest Purchases of Rarz, Earty Printep, and Curious Works, 


Lisrary Eoitiors of STANDARD AuTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and Misca_tanrous Books. 


FFICES IN THE STRAND. — TWO good 

ROO MS in the best part of the Strand to be LET. Admirably situated 

for Editorial Offices, and Arrangements could be made for Publishing a Weekly 

or Monthly Paper. Address X.Y.Z., care of Messrs. Ranken & Co, Drury 
House, Drury rt, Strand. 


RGYLL ROOMS (late Casino), 7 and 8, Great 

Windmill Street, Piccadilly, IS NOW OPEN, free, to the public, as a 

and Café and Estaminet. Billiard Saloon. Smoking and Reading Rooms. 

: yh Foreign Papers taken in.—Manager, R. Paratti. Proprietor, 
. R. Bicneu. 
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A CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER PREPARES for ¢ 


Sandhurst, Civil Indian F ; 
Goctiege wear amare n elias 


Peence LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
fay, SESE Ags Ti yo se Reis of «Pa 
<— rome a \. Schools can be arranged for.—“* Mademoiselle, 


RAWING, PAINTING, AND SKETCHING 


/ FROM NATURE.—LESSONS by an experienced LADY ARTIST, 
pupilof in, Exhibitor of the French Salon and late Paris Exhibition. Terms 
moderate. wing Classes at her residence.—“‘ Artist,” 11, Brompton Square, 
South Kensington. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, 
S.W. Capital, £ t,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. " 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHENX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782, 3 


Prompt and Liberal Loss sett'ements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


SEVEN PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURES. 
The Asphaltic Wood Pavement Company (Limited), 


7 ‘HE DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 

APPLICATIONS for the REMAINING UNALLOTTED SEVEN 
PER. CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURES, redeemable by half-yearly 
drawings. Interest payable half-yearly by coupon.—For prospectus, &c, 
apply to the Secretary, Bond Court House, Walbrook, E C. 


> aneane= me BANK. Established 1851. 29 


and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
a Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
he Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 

Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 
They are 


ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
. SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF THESE CELE- 
BRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER CASES FROM £2 lis 
AND IN GOLD CASES, FROM £8 8s. 


PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


67, REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James's Hall), 




















Rese WORK is undoubtedly far more 


exhausting than bodily labour. Great thinkers, and persons 
burdened with cares, have the most need of those sustaining and 
restorative agents so mercifu'ly supplied in the vegetable world, which, - 
wisely used, go far to support the powers of nature. Dr. T. LAupER 
BruNTON says in the Contemporary Review—“The late Lorp 
Dersy, when translating Homer, was accustomed to eat BRANDIED 
Cuerrigs;”’ and Dr. ALBERT J. BeRnayvs says:—‘‘ If I come home 
after any worry I shall never hesitate to set myself right by taking my 
favourite and perfect remedy, five or six Brandied Cherries. In 
or four minutes I find myself wonderfully soothed and quieted, and I 
have never experienced any ill effects.”” The essence and virtue of the 
Morella Cherry in a concentrated form, combined with the finest 
Cognac, is now to be found in that well-known and delicious Liqueur 
“GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY,” which, taken 
alone or with water, produces in a greatly increased degree all those 
good effects above described. The Liqueur may be procured h 
any Wine Merchant, at all Bars and Restaurants, and of the Manu- 
facturer, THOMAS GRANT, Distiller, Maidstone. 





WINTER HEALTH RESORT. 


BISHOPS TEIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON. 


WELL-SHELTERED RESIDENCE, south 
a ; with extensive grounds, pure, dry atmosphere, and beautii 
scenery. "Senene between Dawlish onl Torani about two miles from the 
Coast. Turkish, electro-chemical, and other baths, under resident medical 
fepervision, For terms, testimonials, &., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
roprietor. 
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MESSRS. 
MACMILLAN AND COS 


NEW BOOKS. 





Second Thousand, in 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 18s. 
BISMARCK in the FRANCO-GERMAN 


8 
WAR. An authorised translation, from the German of Dr. Moritz Busch. 


The Times of Nov. 21st says :—‘‘ The publication of Bismarck’s after- 
dinner talk, whether discreet or not, will be of priceless bi ical value, 
and Englishmen, at least, will not be disposed to 1 with . Busch for 
giving a picture, as true to life as Boswell's Johnson,” of the foremost 
practical genius that Germany has produced since Frederick the Great.” 


NOTES by a NATURALIST on the 
**CHALLENGER.” Being a Record of various Observations made 
during the voyage of H.M.S. Challenger round the World in 1872-76. 
By H. N. SELEY, F.R.S., one of the Scientific Staff. With 
Maps, Coloured Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo, ais. (This day. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER done into 
ENGLISH PROSE. By S. H. BUTCHER, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of University College, Oxford, and A. LANG, M.A., late Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford, Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. [This day. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. New Volumes :— 


HUME. By Professor Huxtry. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 


[Fi/th Thousand. 
GOLDSMITH. By WiriiaM Brack. as. 6d. 


[Fourth Thousand. 


Volumes previously published. 


JOHNSON. By Leste Steruen. | GIBBON. By J.C. Morison. 
[Sixth Thousand. Fifth Thousand. 

SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
[Fifth Thousand. 2s. 6d. [Fifth Thousand, 


Others to follow. 


By M.E. GRANT DUFF, M.P.— 
ISC 


ELLANIES, POLITICAL and LITERARY. §&8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Sixteenth Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 


1879. A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised 
World. By F. MARTIN. Crown Svo, ros. 6d. [This day. 


The LAUGHING MILL; and other 
STORIES. By" JULIAN HAWTHORNE. “Crows ra. sus. 64 


VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourgenief. Trans- 
lated by ASHTON W. DIL CHEAPER EpiTion. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
[Now ready, 

“To every one who can appreciate a true picture of life the boek may be 

recommended for its merits as a tale; while Gens who wish for information 

as tothe actual condition of Russia in connexion with the secret societies 

and places of revolt by which it is continually troubled may be advised to 

read it on quite other grounds....It is full of interesting details.””—Pa// 
Mail Gazette. 


The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. The 
“ Daily News ” Correspondence, og letters of Mr. ARCHIBALD 
FORBES, Mr. MACGAHAN, and others. CHearer Issue. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, price 6s. each, [Now ready. 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES.—Extracts from 
Journals, Letters sent home, Notes, etc, written while travelling Westward 
round the World. By J. F. CAMPBELL. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. CHEAPER EDITION. [Hust ready. 


WATERTON’S WANDERINGS in 
SOUTH AMERICA. New Edition. Edited, with Biographical Intro- 
duction ard Explanatory Index, by the Rev. J. G. WOOD. With 100 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, 21s. 


“One of the most delightful books ever written...... No better editor 
could be found for such a work than Mr. Wood. The biography is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and the editing of the book is excellent. Aspecial word 
of praise is due to the illustrations."—Saturday Review. 


SOUTH AFRICA; A YEAR’S HOUSE- 
KEEPING IN. By LADY BARKER. With Iustrations, Crown 8, 


“‘Any one meditating a visit to Natal will find the perusal of her frank 

and chatty letters a pleasant method of getting a knowledge of the special 

leasures and discomforts, and the general tone and colour of existence in 
uth Africa.— Scotsman. 


The TEACHER. HINTS on SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. A Hand-book for Managers, Teachers, Assistants, and 
Pupil Teachers. By J. R. BLAKISTON, one of H. M. Inspectors of 
Schools. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Next week. 


SPELLING REFOR from an EDUCA- 
TIONAL POINT OF VIEW. By J. H. GLADSTONE, M.D., F.R,S. 
Member of the School Board for London. Crown 8vo, 1s.6d. New 


Edition, enlarged. [Now ready. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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13, Great MarLaorouGHu Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepwortn Drxon. 
SECOND EDITION. Vols 1 and 2, demy 8vo, 308. 
** A highly en ing book. Mr. Dixon is to be congratulated on having 
put so much information into so agreeable a shape.” —Z xaminer. 


THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE REIGN 
OF LOUIS XV. ByA. Baris Cocuraxe, M.P. 1 vol., demy 8vo, rss. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1879. 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJE ‘ 
Corrected by the Nobility. 48h Edition, with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved, 31s. 6d , bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. — By 
M. C. Stretine, author <f “A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 
é “82. OLAVE’S,” &c. 3 vols. ie a aaa 
fee Lies id ne inn tee 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Grorce MACDONALD, 
LL.D., author of ‘‘ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘* A book of a very high order by a man of true genius.” —Sfectator. 
LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowse. 3 vols. 
“‘ A pleasant story.” —A thenaum. 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
author of “‘ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 











THE “BLUE BELL SERIES” OF NEW NOVELS. 
Illustrated. Permanent Price, 2s. each, Complete. 


OUSIN SYDNEY. By E.C. Tratce. Illustrated 
by T. M. Lindsay. Will be published on March and, and the Series will 
henceforth be continued each alternate month. 
The following have already been issued : — 
BLUE BELL. By M. Bramston. Illustrated by Marcus Stone, A.R.A. 
SUMMER SNOW. By Saran Tyt ier. Illustrated by Frank Dadd. 
A LITTLE WESTERN. FLOWER. By M. C. Hetmore. Illustrated 
Percy Macquoid. 
BROWNIE. By C. W. Barovsiey. Illustrated by E. Blair Leighton. 
A SIMPLE MAIDEN. By Lestre Kairu. Illustrated by W. J. 
Hennessy. 
CLARE. By Lizzie Attprince. Illustrated by Frank Dadd. 
THE DISTURBING ELEMENT ; or, Chronicles of the Blue Bell Society. 
By Cuartortr M. Yonce. Illustrated by Percy Macquoid. 
a Soe OF HEATHER, By Geractpine Butt. Iilustrated by Frank 
a . 


FRIENDS ONLY. By Emity Marion Harris. Illustrated by H. W. 
Petherick. 
Each of the above is complete in One Volume, price as. 


HE ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
In Half.crown (Complete) Volumes, Monthly, clear type, well illustrated, 
and elegantly bound in cloth. 
PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, with 33 Illustrations (8 full-page) Now Ready. 
The Series is also being issued half-bound extra, price 3s. 6d. per volume, 


In Monthly Parts, price ts., Part XI. Now Ready, 


UR NATIVE LAND: its Scenery and Associa- 
tions, Three Chromograph Views in each Part. with Descriptive 
Letterpress. 
Part XI. ccntains Views of Snowdon from Llyn Lydaw, Llyn Idwal, and 
Beddgelert, Wales. 


MARCUS WARD anp CO., London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 








Ia extra cloth, 8vo, pp. 444, price 12s. éd., 


ESUS of NAZARETH NEITHER BAPTISED 


NOR SLAIN by JEW or GENTILE; or, The Bible versus Current 
Theology. By the eee! Georce Bartie, D.D,, D.C.L., Principal of Fresh- 
field College, Formby, Liverpool. 


“I have read your volume, and with great interest.” 
ae 7 : Right Hon. W. E. Giapsrons, M. P. 


**An elaborate refutation of Anabaptist heresy.”—Morning Post. 
‘** The production of a man who has deep!y studied the Scriptures.” . 
Liverpool Courier. 


** The arguments advanced are supported with great ability."—Fock. 


“ A speci f vigorous, unhesitating argument, refreshing to read.” 
pid ates oe Chester Chronicle. 


" This very able and learned treatise.”"— English Churchman. 
Published by the AuTHor. 


Ju t Published, 


HE DALECARLIAN CONJUROR'S 
DAY-BOOK. By the late Madame CLARA DE CHATELAIN. 1 vol., 
480 pages. Price 5s. 
London: PICKERING and CO., 196, Piccadilly. 


a ise ete ae name hea aiinadneaniencennatalnaceibsr 
KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 


ONTAINS all popular FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN BOOKS. ub-criptions from rcs. 6d. per year. Foreign 


books supplied at Foreign prices. 
1200 VOLS. of best GERMAN LITERATURE 34. each vol, 


List on Application. 
2, Lengham Place. 
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VIXEN: THE New NOVEL 


By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &e. 





MR. G. A. SALA’S GREAT WORK ON LONDON. 


This Day, price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt, 38. 6d., Illustrated with Forty-seven whole- 
mee ngravings, from designs . M‘Connel!, forming the most attractive 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL 


' 7% : tA t TERRA AS 
On Feb. 10, in Three Vols., at all Libraries PLE, 
POPULAR NOVELS EDiTED BY MISS BRADDON, 
Price 2s. picture cover ; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
I. PUT TO THE TEST: a Novel. 
II. ONLY A WOMAN: a Novel. [On Feb. 20, 


ption of the hours of the Day and Night in London ever published, and 
the cheapest. 


WICE ROUND THE CLOCK. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





Ill. ON HER MAJESTY’S SECRET SERVICE, ict 


[On Feb.-10-. 


London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers, 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wn 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Tabie,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, a1s., 56s., 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 

DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s.; Metal,6ss. ; Electro, £11 11s- 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 


LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c, 


DEANE & CO., 







FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c, 






GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., sos.; § do. £4 48. 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &e. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
(CATALOGUES FREE.) é 


4 BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
so BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
P p?” 


th tein Will ét, LONDON BRIDGE. 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVFR, from which nearly all 
Ciseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood) 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that ase sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve cemires that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and gvod vital.sing fluids 
(blood) is imposible. 


i ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 

Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing else 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared «ith most other treatments. As a 
family medicine for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, rcs. ; Special Size, 155. 
Absorptive Medicina! Flaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consu'tations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 

J “ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lye", price gs., he 
says ;-—‘‘ As it is impossible toenable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptious or figuies, he will do well to obtain a 
well-arranged Collection ef Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Sirand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King’s College, London.” 
ane collections are supplied on th: foilowing term, in plain Mahogany 

abinets :— 


100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays................ 42120 
20e Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays.................0+ s S28 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers «+......00.... 19 10 O 
4co Specimens, in Cabinet, wuh Thirteen Drawers.......... 28 0 © 


More extensive Collections, at 59 to 5200 guineas each. 


LAZENBY and SON’sS PICKLFS, Sauces, and 
e Condiments.—E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the cele- 
brated receipts, aud manufactuwre:s of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that 
every article prepared by them is guaranteed ase: t rely unadulterated.—g2, Wig- 
more Street, Cavendish Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Puriman Square), and 
18, Trinity Street, London, 5.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers 

of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to cbserve that each 

bottle prepared by EK. LAZENBY and SON bears the label, used so many 
years, signed ‘* A/izabeth Lazenby.” 








CURES OF OLD STANDING ASTHMAS, 
COLDS, &c., by 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


Mr. ROBINSON, Chemist, Trinity Street, Hull, writes— 


oy, . . > 
wane an inestimable boor, they seem to act like a charm, and 


Sold by all Druggists at Is. 14d. per box. 


EDWARD WHITE (from Dent's), 


MANUFACTURER OF 
CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 
GOLD CHAINS, LOCKETS, &c, 

Of best qua'ity only, and moderate price. 

PRIZE MEDALS —LONDON, DUBLIN, AND PARIS, 

** For Excellence of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.” 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL. 
- IO —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and 


safe per post, One of 


BENNETTS LADY'S GOLD WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 
tight, and dust-tight, 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.O.O. John Bennett. 


BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 





BEST HAVANA CIGARS 


AT IMPORT PRICES. 
INE OLD FOREIGN PRINCIPES, 15s. per Ib.; 


samples, five for rs. {14 stam.s); La Clovieille Reinas, 16s. per 100; Tra- 
buces, r2s. and 14s. per 100 (seven for 1s.) ; Regalias, 22s. per 100 (superi 
most cigars at two guineas) Half-crown Bundles, great value, to clear: 
sampled boxes, by post 2s. 9d. 





BENSON & Co., Importers, 80, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


Hours eleven to five. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20. 


; b Per Ream. 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. ae a de ei -. fom 
Superfine Cream Laid Note ., ea $é os ée ee 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. re 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. am aa at ee ee o- 
Large Commercial Note Papers + «+ 3% 4S., 5S, and 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream cs tos. 6d., 12s. 6d., and 
The Vellum Wove * Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 

Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per roco, 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Stee 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
the reta'l houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post. free. 





+ Avnawns 
Banocoo’® 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British M Maseum), 





be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis 
wa the tha Galy Samal Painless system or ARRPICIAL Teeth 


rotected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873 
and New York, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan, 27, 1877. 


‘My dear Sir,—Allow me to éxpress my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render m 
mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that’ you have 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable ower Bg are at liberty 
to use my name. “Ss. G. HUTC 

“* By Appointment Sudseneibenaee to the Queen. 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.”’ 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent ef the Daily 
Telegraph. 
7 R‘3°sS coc OAs Bik T.RA LS 
Guaranteed pure pas wai ee - superfluous oil. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


Se CARACAS Ca ee ae ee 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


“No more delicious, refreshing, momen. and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured "—Morning P. 


GRATEPUL—COMFORTING. 


HEPPS’sS 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and CO.,, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES,— 


An ever-increasing sale of over so years. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM 
and TICK LING i in the THROAT. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


Convenient to keep handy ‘in the pocket. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Are universally recommend by the Faculty. 


TestimoniaL. (Original may be seen.) 

Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure 
in testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, 
and Bronchial affections; so good a medicine ought to be known to be 
appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the best results. Ww.B. G, 

Apothecary, H.M. Indian Medical Service. 


Sold in Boxes 1s. 134., Tins, 2s. od., by all Druggists, &c. 














“CLEAINLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


ba oe Polishing eee - all kinds q ne gee equal to burnished 

without waste or dust. verywhere b keepers 

and 4d. Blocks and 1s, Boxes. _ sodas edo 
Ask for 


W. [G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
CAU TION, — There are several Spurious Imitations. 
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ELECTRO ?P LATE SALE. 
(POSITIVELY CLOSE IN MARCE.) 
PREMISES COMING DOWN. 


COODS ABOUT HALF VALUE. 


GLASS CASES AND FIXTURES FOR SALE. 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


NEW SYSTEM. 
Paris Exhibition. Christmas Presents. 


THE PARIS GLOVE COMPANY 


7, RUE BREY, PARIS. 


Best FRENCH KID GLOVES, at wholesale prices, direct from Paris (post 
free). Compared with the French Kid usually sold in England the cuperiority 
and price will at once convince the most inexperienced. 








? 
7 


s. 

To 
12 
14 
12 
™%4 
16 
18 


1-Button, Black or coloured 

P. G. Co.’s superior q 

P. G. Co.’s best quality .. 

———_ Black or cited 

. G. Co.’s superior 

Pi G. Gove bent aully 

3-Button, Black or coloured be 06 ‘6 Se 

4-Button, Black or coloured ‘eo ig se wi oe 20 

6-Button, Black or coloured ‘ es 2 24 
Post-office orders, R. L. Wright, as ides, A trial is solicited. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S: 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY; ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


© OY ON Qu ” 
5 HNAAAAAAA LY 
AABAAAK AAG 





CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 


From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application 
to 94, UPPER THAMES STREET, London, 
and in future will be issued with every Packet sold by us. 


i | aie ee 


BROWN & OLSON'S CORN FLOOR, 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 








For the Nu , the Sick-Room, and the 
amily Table. — 
LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 


BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 


ELASTIC Inventors and Patentces of the 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William 1V., and to Her Majesty's 
Army and Navy. 


&c. 
; 292, STRAND, LONDON. 
"ee oe | N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
BASU P co List, with Directions for Messuremenit, ‘post free. 


RUBY DYE. 


THIS RICH HEAVY COLOUR MAY NOW BE HAD IN 


Jupson’s DYES. 


It is well adapted for Woollen or Silk Goods. 


A single Sixpenny bottle i — oe a jacket, a skirt, ora 








Jupson’s DYES. 


TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT ee Br cS. — 

ULCERS.—Every vitiety of sore, ulcer, 

eruption, Yai, and tances sfely ‘stopped in ‘its destructive course by the 

time tis esting faint It arrests unheal.:hy and substitutes 

Saskiey eatin 4 action, ad inflamed, irritable, and spread’ng diseases 

affecting the skin. Holloway’s’ ointment has gained an imperishable fame for 

ali ing old inflammatory sores about the shins acd ancles, and for 

bad legs and old wounds it cannot be equalled ; nor is it 'e s efficacious in 
quthored ‘breaste and -aiscosess. When the int has been of long Gon- 

tinuance, eee will expedite recove y if taken in those d¢ses which 

tives on the stomach and tonics on the constitution. 


ot ag rm 
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EVEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
GOODALL’ $PECIALI- 
Sea coonata nouanioun, Sects 


not 
OODALL’S SORESHIRE RELISH. 


; most delicious in world 
(oopatus YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
The best sauce in the 


world. 
GogPALt's YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The sixpenny bottle a marvel of cheapness. 


(ess YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals. 


eee ee i eet 
Pig aed, YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Enriches hot joints, soups, stews, &c. 
Ce zete? YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Delicious to steaks, fish, &c. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Blends admirably with all gravies. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


A with the most delicate person. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Makes cold meat a luxury. 
OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
A great addition to cheese. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
NI Possesses a pleasant piquancy, 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Every dish is improved by its addition. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 

OODALLU’S VORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Should be on every sideboard. 

OODALL’'S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Epicures pronounce it the best sauce. 








OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 


Fears no competition. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
No better sauce can be made. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


A marvel of cheapness and ent se. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

NJ Ahousehold word, 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Thousands of bottles sold daily. 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 


Known all over the world. - : 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 


rr LLL LLL 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Whatever prejudice may have existed at any 

time on acceunt of its cheapness has become 
entirely cissipated by the daily use of this 

really good sauce. We merely solicit a trial 

from those who have not used it, after which 

we feel confident they will use no other sauce. 


OODALI’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Caution —Some unprincipled makers of sauce 
are filling our old bottles with their worthless 
preparations, and using a colourable imitation 
of our label; we therefore beg to caution the 
public that none is genuine unless a label be 

over the stopper of each bottle, with our trade 
mark, *‘ Willow Pattern Plate,”’ and name 
Goodall, Backhouse. and Co. 


—————— 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Warranted pure and free from any injurious 
ingredient. This cheap and elegant sauce 
makes the plainest viands palatable and the 
daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cul- 
tivated culinary connoisseurs have awarded 
the palm to Yorkshire Relish, on the ground 
that neither its strength nor its piquancy is 
overpowering, and that its invigorating zest 
by no means impairs the normal flavour of the 
dishes to which it is added. Em either 
**au naturel” as a fi lip to chops, stea*s, game, 
or cold meats, or used in combination by a 
skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fish and made dishes. 
The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, 
6d.,1s.,and2s.each. Prepared by GoopALL, 
Backuouss, and Co., Leeds. 


EN THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 


in its favour, a few of which are given below. 











ESTIMONIAL,.—From W. H. Hall, 
Esq., Batavia, 16 years merchant. “ Java, 
March agth, 1873.—Gentlemen,—Of the 
sauces, in quality, form, and cheapness, I must 

wledge your Yorkshire Relish to be the 
.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours faithfully 
W. H. Hati.—To Goodall, khouse, an 
Co., Leeds. 


bi “T° ESTIMONIAL.—“ Verdala Barracks, 
i Malta, Feb. 21, 1875.—Sirs,—Having been 
for the last four years Canteen President of 
the rorst Fusiliers, I have signed orders for at 
least 30co bottles of your Yorkshire Reli 
and can bear testimony to its being the 
= cheapest ounce extant,—Yours truly, W. 
WINFEN Jervis, Capt. rorst Fusiliers, P.C. 
~the Geodall Baiiocae te Pee 





et ee ee 
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; I ‘ESTIMONIAL. — “4, 
_ Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 
1875. —I have not the pleasure 

a gar vlrg cress, tanta, OF time my 
"pleasure to forward this testimonial fis 


tance. My sedentary habits as a writer 


for agazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly peevish with my mea but still no 


matter what I ha Y ire Relish 
always moto.” Hoaétiees I havea hot 
pe d i 


cold meat 
that it makes exceedingly and palatable 
—with soup it is charming. And sometimes 


when the press is waiting for matter, I can 
make a jam ood see for dinner with a 
roll stepped it; so that in each and every 


so cheap. be productive of 
good, you are quite at liberty to publish this. 
—Yours truly, the Author of ‘ Grace Darling,’ 
* Harriet Stanton,’ ‘ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,’ &c.—To Goodall, Backhouse, and 
Co., Leeds.” 


ESTIMONIAL. — ‘‘21, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C., Feb. 8, 1876.—Gentle- 
men,—Your admirable Yerkshire Relish is 
always used in my family. I consider it a 
marvel of cheapness, looking at the size of 
each bottle and the evident purity of the 

mepemants employed inits manufacture. Itisa 
delicious condiment, and, in my estimation, the 
sauce par excellence.—-Very faithfully yours, 
S. R..TownsHenpn Maver, Editor *Se. 
ames’s Magazine,’ and Author of ‘ From the 
‘ar North,’ &c.—Messrs.Goodall, Backhouse, 
and Co., Leeds.” 


ESTIMONIAL.—From E. B., Man- 
chester.—‘“‘ I wish you would make your York- 
shire Relish a little less tempting. My family 
can use three or four bottles per week of it, 
where with ordinary sauces in the house they 
seldom think of any. I complain on the ground 
of expense.”’ 


ESTIMONIAL. — From H. E,. B., 
Liverpool.—‘‘ Your Yorkshire Relish is the 
best sauce I ever had ‘the pleasure of using 
and for soups, boiled fish, and cold meat is, in 
my opinion, unapproachable, and bears the 
palm over other higher-priced sauces.” . 


ESTIMONIAL.—From J. P., London. 
—Your far-famed and universally known 
Yorkshire Relish is the best sauce I ever had 
the good fortune to use, and an indispensable 
adjunct to my table at all times.” 


ESTIMONIAL.—From W. R., Lon- 

don.—‘‘ I am so well satisfied that York- 

i is superior to ix. 

ments that [ ever used, that I would sooner 

give a shilling for it than half that amount for 

the higher-priced and much-extolled sauces 
before the public.” 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
poset seven Prize Medals for superior 
quality. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. 


(*OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
_ Recommended by all who have tried it. 


(SOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 





(*OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


Testimonials innumerable. 


Cpe BAKING POWDER, 


Dispenses with brewer's veast. 


(*OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Defies comparison. 


(*OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The best in the world. 


— Titanate ee eee Ces se SS 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to 
housewives. Makes delicious puddings with- 
out eggs, pastry without butter, and beautiful 
light bread without yeast. One trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical of its superiority 
over others.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and 
Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., xs., 2s. 
and ss. tins.—Prepared by Goedall, Back- 
house, and Co., Leeds. 


er 
ESTIMONIAL.—‘‘ Manchester, June 
27, 1874.—Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure 
1 Stating that your ne Powder is the best 
at ever came under my mana ales 
Yours respectfully, R. W.” . ae 


ESTIMONIAL.—*“ 4, Albion Pla 
le c 

Blackfriars Road, London, Dec. 2, 18 ed 
Gentlemen,—I have given your Baking Pow- 
der a fair trial, and can confidently say itis the 
best 1 have used—far superior to others. I 
made a delicious loaf with it, using the quantity 
given in directions ; and to pastry, cakes, &c. 
it is a wonderful improvement in the manu- 
facture—in fact, it is an indispensable article in 
every house where there is a family, as it saves 
eggs and butter. I am pleased to forward my 
testimony on the great qualities of it, and con- 
sider—what you rightly say in your advertise. 
ments —it is the best in the world,—I remain 
your obedient servant, H. T. Coomser.” ; 
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GOQPaLe's ; QUININE 
; The cheapest because the best. 
G° 





ODALL’S . QUININE W 
Invaluable for Neuralgi 










OODALL’S QUININE 
Testimonials to its efficacy innumera 
OODALL’S QUININE 


I _Pre-eminent for purity and streng 


(~OODALL’S QUININE 
Recommended by 


one. 


OODALL’S QUININE 
Thousands benefited by its use. 


OODALL’S UININE 
Highly recommended be Fins most 
physicians, and ackno to be the 
and cheapest tonic yet introduced. St ; 
the whole system, and stimulates the 
Is invaluable for indigestion, nervou 

gout, rheumatic:, &c. Has proved an invaly 

able and agreeable stomachic to all suf 
from general debility and loss of appetite. 

best restorative for the weak, young, o 

It is admirably adapted for delicate child 

and to whom Quinine in any ol 

form is objectionable, and is 11 

as a vehicle for the administration of cod-li 

oil, where the combined effects of Quinine ; 
of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirabie. A } 
glass full twiceor thrice a day will be found bc 
grateful and efficacious in all cases in whi 

cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry 
and bitters or bitter beer. Sold by Chemists, 

Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 134d., 25., 2s. 

bottle.—Prepared by GUODAL 

HOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


XTRACT from the LANCET, = 








Bi calle Mem gcaatii ihe 


77, 1873.—‘“* The samples of Goodall’s Qui 
ine we have examined have been of ex 
uality and remarkable for unpreced 
cheapness, which, in these days of 
and scarcity, is certainly in itself a great can 


unusual recommendation. 





——————_ 


xi ean from the FOODJO oni : 
_s ‘An honest and useful preparation containing — 
a proper portion of quinine ”’ : j 


FxtRact from the ANTI-ADUL- 
TERATION REVIEW: “‘A valuable 
and has become popular from its i 

goodness.” +2 


X TRACT, ARTHUR HILD 
HASSALL, M.D.: ‘'We have tested this 
preparation, and can recommend it for if 
purity.” y 


TRACT, W. L. SCOTT, E 

PAR F.A.S L.,.F.R.S S.A, &c. PA ure 
wholesome, appetising tonic, of agre es 

flavour and reliable conposition.” 


ESTIMONIAL from Miss EMILY 
FAITHFULL :—“ Victoria Press, i Praed 
Street, London, W., Aug. 29, 1874.—Dear Sir 
—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, 
I am only too glad to testify to its efficacy im 
neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and pre-e 
ventive, which is better than cure.—Yours 
truly, EmiLy FAITHFULL.—To Messrs. Good- 
all, Backhouse, and Co., ds.” 





GOOPALL's CUSTARD POWDER, ae 


GoopaLt's CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDE 


Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. : 


(*OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to evervthing. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious alone. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without 
in less time and at half the price. Unequall 
for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmost sat's‘action if the instructions given are 
implicitly followed. The i ent 
the greatest confidence in the article, 
recommend it to housek : yasa 
useful agent in the preparation Of a so 
custard. Give it a trial,—So'd in boxes, 6d 
and rs. each, by Grocers, Chemists, I 
Warehousemen, &c. 








PREPARED BY ov 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


